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2 Fastest gelatine duplicator made—one 
hundred copies per minute. 


4 Operates with either bond 
or coated papers. 


5 Delivers copies smooth and 
absolutely flat. 


the new 


ROTARY 


The new Ditto Rotary Duplicator is another long 
step forward in the consolidation of Ditto’s place in 
industry; makes thorough training in its use and 
operation even more essential as a part of com- 
mercial school training. 


Your prospective students select schools offering the 
most practical, modern training in approved busi- 
ness methods. They know Ditto—and they want 
a course of instruction in its use and appli- 

cation. Attract them to your school by offer- 

ing such a course. 


The Ditto Rotary Duplicator makes money 


9 Completely eliminates stencils, 
carbon and type. 
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DUPLICATOR 


as a piece of laboratory equipment. And it saves 
money by effecting economies in supply bills and 
payrolls; reducing expenditures of time, labor and 
money in the school office; simplifying the prepara- 
tion of bulletins, reports, card records, lists, office 
forms and paper work of all kinds. 


Our special booklet, “Ditto, Its Use and Operation,” 
outlines a complete course in the many uses of 
Ditto, and in how to apply that usefulness. 


A sample copy will be sent free to any 
teacher. Simply write us, stating your name, 
position and name of school. 


DITTO INCORPORATED 
2257 West Harrison Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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You ought to see the difference 


Your Favor 


through Parker’s large scale 
production 


You ought to go and compare, for example, 
the Parker Guaranteed for Life Duofold at $5 
with guaranteed pens of other makes at $7.50, 
and even $8.25. Some are not within 22% of 
Parker’s ink capacity, some not within 69%. 
If Parker at only $5 surpasses pens priced 50% 
higher, isn’t it mighty good proof that in pens 
at $10 the Parker Duofold De Luxe is a much 
finer instrument than others can afford to offer? 
You won't find another at any price with 
Parker’s Miracle Duofold Point that writes with 
Pressureless Touch—as easily as you breathe. 
There isn’t another with Parker’s Adjustable 


Clip that lets the pen rest low and unexposed. 
Not another pen or pencil with Parker's stream- 
lined style—“America’s shapeliest’—non-bulg- 
ing and balanced. Not another with Parker's 
Invisible Filler—or Parker’s range of jewel-like 


color effects. 


Go and compare at the nearest pen counter. The Parker Pen Company, Janesville, Wisconsin. 

Offices and Subsidiaries: New York, Chicago, 

See how Parker gives your dollars their old Atlanta, Buffalo, Dallas, San Francisco; Toronto, 
time buying power. 693 Canada; London, England; Berlin, Germany. 


rker ‘Duofold 


PEN GUARANTED FOR LIFE, $5 + $7 + $10 


Other Parker Pens, $2.75 to $3.50 Pencils to match them all, $2 to $5 
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Teachers 
of Typewriting 


—who make mechanical skill 
interesting 


—who give their students a 
rich variety of copy 


—who present typing in the 
beginning as it will actual- 
ly be practiced later 


Never face confusion and 
discouragement in their classes 


WALTON - MACLEAN TYPEWRITING 
PROCEDURE AND PRACTICE enables 
you to measure your student’s skill in writing 
on the basis of what he can do . . . not ac- 
cording to a page in the text. The emphasis 
is placed on his development of skill, not on 
the amount of work he has “completed.” 


The natural way is the easy way to learn any 
subject, especially a skill subject. Learning 
the keyboard as a whole—through the typing 
of words—teaches the coordinated use of the 
fingers, with greater speed and accuracy as the 
natural reward, 


This text gives you ample opportunity to ex- 
ercise your own judgment in training your 
students. Your ability and necessity in the 
classrooms are recognized, and you will not 
find ready-made directions in the text which 
conflict with your knowledge of the needs of 
particular students. 


You will appreciate the absence of useless and 
meaningless exercises in Walton- Maclean 
Typewriting Procedure and Practice . . . the 
abundance of copy taken from actual business 
files . . . the complete freedom given you to 
put something personal into your teaching. 


WALTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
332 South Michigan Avenue 


Walton Publishing Company, 332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Please send me without obligation an examination copy of 


Walton-Maclean Typewriting Procedure and Practice. 
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BLACKSTONE-McLAUGHLIN 


STENOGRAPHY 
TEST 


in Blackstone Stenographic 
Proficiency Tests 


For the objective measurement of the 
ability and progress of stenography 
classes. The test covers dictation and 
transcription, mechanics of English, and 
business practice. Preliminary use in 37 
schools has shown its reliability and 
its value to the teacher. 


Per package of 25, with directions, $1.20 net 
Specimen set, 20 cents, postpaid 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


One in a Thousand 


At 999 hotels in Atlantic City you can get the same 
thing . . . rooms with or without meals . 


*An Original and Unique Service 
has made 


The Carolina Crest 
The Thousandth Hotel 


*Abed or at your service table enjoy a delicious 
Tray Breakfast . . . WITHOUT CHARGE ... 
in the privacy of your own comfortable room while 
you glance through your morning paper . . . then 
wonder . . . as all our guests do—how we hap- 
pened to move your home to the 


CAROLINA CREST 


Special Winter North Carolina Ave. near 
ate:— Boardwalk 


$3 per day ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Every room with private bath—Bed lamps and at least 
three windows. 


H. L. FAIRBAIRN, MANAGER 
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The commercial course must prepare 
the student to market his education 


TODAY SUCH EDUCATION MUST 
INCLUDE TRAINING IN THE USE 
OF OFFICE MACHINE EQUIPMENT 


THE DICTAPHONE 


because of its widespread use in every line of business, is a 


necessity in the Office Practice Course. 


DICTAPHONE BUSINESS PRACTICE 


~ ~ Offers the School, through textbook and permanent 
records, a splendidly planned course adaptable to any 


curriculum. 


~ ~ Affords the Student the nearest possible approach to 


actual business experience. 


~ ~ And opens the way, through our national employment 
facilities, to a solution of the Placement Problem. 


Educational Division 


DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION 
206 Graybar Building 
New York, N. Y. 


Educational Division, Dictaphone Sales Corp. 


206 Graybar Building, New York City 


_ Please send me information on the Dictaphone Business Prac- 
tice Course. | 


Address 
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OUR OPINION 


HE general 

theme of the 
program of the De- 
partment of Busi- 
ness Education of the National Education Associa- 
tion at Atlantic City, New Jersey, June 28 and 29, 
1932, will be LOOKING AHEAD IN EDUCA- 
TION FOR BUSINESS. The first speaker of the 
program on Tuesday afternoon, Dr. Lee Galloway, 
Vice-President, Alexander Hamilton Institute, New 
York City, will present the topic, WHAT EACH 
AND EVERY CITIZEN SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT BUSINESS. 


Business will be thought of as one of our pri- 
mary social institutions along with home, govern- 
ment, school, and other essential social institutions. 
Business education, when thus thought of, has at 
least two principal phases: First, the phase of so- 
cial relationships in which its possible key functions 
are production, marketing, finance, and manage- 
ment. It is an understanding and appreciation of 
these peculiar functions of business in its broader 
human relationships with other primary social in- 
stitutions that business education has its greatest 
wealth of educational possibilities. All ultimate 
values are human values, even as economics itself 
as a science of wealth is ultimately a study of human 
happiness or best social welfare. 


The second phase of business education is that 
of techniques by means of which the functions of 
business are carried on. An example of such 
techniques is accounting which serves as one im- 
portant means of evaluating the key functions of 
production, marketing, finance, and management. 
The art of a mans work is its techniques, as in ac- 
counting, selling, filing; the science of his work is 
in his understanding and appreciation of the prin- 
ciples which underlie the complex human relation- 
ships that comprise what we call business life. In 
other words, a man works with his technique as a 
way of carrying on and evaluating certain important 
functions which make up the life of a salesman, the 
life of a bookkeeper, or the life of a secretary. 


As Galloway has expressed it, “That man is best 
prepared for effective citizenship whose self-disci- 
pline and tolerance grows out of the mastery of his 
daily work. He is prepared by observation and 
analysis of his contacts to see the relationship of 
his daily task to the constructive cooperative ef- 
forts of mankind and the social objectives to which 
our institutional efforts are directed.” As business 
teachers look ahead in business education, in terms 
of the various business subjects of instruction, it is 
hoped that they may strike a wise balance between 
an emphasis on technique building and an emphasis 
on functional use of the techniques in carrying on 
the vital functions of business life. 


One of the best sources to which business teach- 
ers may go to get a philosophy of business as a 
social institution is Chapter V-in the 1928 yearbook 
of the Eastern Commercial Teachers Association, 
“Foundations of Commercial Education.” In this 


Looking Ahead in Edu- 


cation for Business 


~ 


chapter, Galloway deals with the theme, “Business 
Building for Civilization.”* 


International Cooperation FEW weeks 
ago I had to 


in Carrying on in Business yake a round-trip 
Education for business in 

Europe. In Berlin 
there was a dense fog. When I came to Paris I 
found the same fog and in London it was still worse. 
When I returned to Amsterdam the fog had not 
yet lifted. 

Especially at sea, fog is very oppressive and 
makes one take a pessimistic view of all things. 

We all know, however, that above the fog the sun 
is shining and some day or other again will break 
through and the fog will lift. 

Cannot the terrible economic conditions which 
exist at present in the world be compared with a 
dense fog? The same oppression and pessimism 
exist; the difference however is, that so many peo- 
ple are afraid that things won’t clear up again or 
that it will take a long time. 

I do not think it in the interest of the world to 
give way to pessimism, but I think one ought to 
realize that even such a crisis as the world is now 
going through, will come to an end. Therefore it 
is not only necessary to keep courage, to try and 
see the best side of things and to carry on, but | 
believe one of the necessities in carrying on is to 
think of the young people of this and of the next 
generation, who will have to build up a better world 
and who will have to try and get rid of the heavy 
burden which the World War and the present 
economic war have left behind. 

I am convinced that this only can be attained by 
international goodwill and on an_ international 
basis, and the work and endeavours of international 
societies such as ours cannot be missed. By put- 
ting our heads together and by helping each other 
to solve difficult problems concerning the education 
of future businessmen, we have a mission to fulfil, 
and we must be happy that under the present cir- 
cumstances the members of our Societey have great- 
ly increased and that the mentality amongst the 
leaders of commercial education, taken as a whole, 
is the right one under the present very difficult cir 
cumstances. 

In order to get competent and well-educated peo- 
ple to help to govern and to attain better economic 
conditions, I therefore make an appeal to all coun- 
tries to view this important question from this side, 
not to give in to sterile pessimism, but to realize 
that the sun will break through fog and clouds and 
that we must carry on in the meantime and prepare 
the soil in order to have the utmost profit of the 
sun when he shines again. 

Therefore, CARRY ON! and KEEP COURAGE! 

CH. E. BOISSEVAIN, 
President of the International Society for Commer- 
cial Education, whose Fifth Triennial Congress 
meets in London, England, July 25-29, 1982. 


*Published by the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association, 


Banks College, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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JACKSON, SPROUL 


BOOKKEEPING AND BUSINESS KNOWLEDGE 

The Revised Edition has been adopted for exclusive use in 

HARTFORD, SPRINGFIELD, CAMBRIDGE, and CON- 

CORD. It has been added to the approved list in BOSTON. 


Teachers in each of these cities already report that the course 
is establishing new standards . .. Let us send you details. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 


YOU HAVE 


A WIDE CHOICE OF PROBLEMS 
GET THE FACTS thoughtial teacher: Hem 
METHODS I use in teaching? (2) How 


can I at the same time increase 


in 


the efficiency of these methods 
Successful ! and materials by learning from 


20th Century Bookkeeping 


tain facts behind the successful 
practice of these methods where 
The complete text has 383 Questions for Class ONE YEAR ngs RS ot a facts impartial- 
Discussion . . . 303 Illustrative Problems . . . 242 (10 issues) ‘siete 


Laboratory Problems ... 53 Supplementary comes to you These questions are being 


Problems ... and 1022 Suppl t i i for $2.00 answered for you each month 
roblems an upplementary Discussion THE JOURNAL OF 


Problems (in Teachers’ Manual). A TWO NESS EDUCATION. 


With this choice of problems, you can take care YEARS’ It is the only INDEPEN- 


of individual differences of students. You will ——. DENT magazine published for 
. : at $5. those who are training students 
always have an adequate supply without pre saves $1.00 to enter business. It gives you 
paring new ones. the WHEN —the WHY —the 

WHAT of business education. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
THE JOURNAL OF 
PUBLISHING CO. BUSINESS EDUCATION 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
1170 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco | 
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HOW GOOD IS YOUR 
TEACHINGr 


By James C. Drury 


New York University, New York City 


BUSINESS depression is a 

time for serious self-analysis. 
During the past two years business 
men have dusted off their thinking 
apparatus and done some really 
serious thinking. They have found 
waste rampant, processes anti- 
quated, office forces top heavy and 
inefficient, and incompetence hidden 
under the protective blanket of good 
times. With a frank admission of 
past failures they are now setting 
tlleir businesses in order for the era 
o! prosperity that is sure to come 
from the improvements they are 
making in management, operation, 
and technical process. 


Teaching a Business 


Teaching is a business and is af- 
fected by depression the same as any 
other business. Teachers (not all of 
them of course), in their smug com- 
placency born of advanced degrees 
and seniority in a school system, and 
with superior attitudes which are 
frequently no more than fronts to 
hide the inward realization of their 
own incompetence, are hesitant to 
make for themselves, or to have 
made by school authorities, any 
analysis of the effectiveness of their 
teaching. They lack the incentive 
that competition brings to business 
to keep them on their toes. Fre- 
quently they realize that because of 
the emphasis placed upon research 
and writing by school administrative 
officers, they have permitted their 
teaching to become a secondary con- 
sideration and are well aware that 
they are skating on thin ice. Of 
couse there are some teachers who, 
strictly speaking, are researchers 
and might justifiably consider their 
teaching secondary. Such indi- 
viduals, however, should be relieved 
of their teaching load and placed in 
charge of seminars and small ad- 
vanced classes. Modern students 
are not easily fooled. If teachers 
could only listen in on students’ con- 
versations, especially at the time of 
registration, they would find out 
things about themselves and _ their 
courses that, to say the least, would 
surprise them. 

The time has come when a col- 
lege, in terms of each of its teachers, 


must do a better job of teaching. 
Just as the business man of today 
must offer greater and better values 
to the consumer if he expects to re- 
main in business, so too the teacher 
must give the student a great deal 
more than in the past. Just as the 
business man must pay very close at- 
tention to the consumer’s point of 
view, so too the teacher must try to 
understand the student’s point of 
view. 


The Collegiate School of Business 


Because of the close association 
which a faculty of a school of busi- 
ness naturally has with business, it 
should point the way for other 
schools of a university by following 
the lead of business and by making 
a self-analysis to find wherein it may 
be able to give that extra value 
which is being demanded in the busi- 
ness world by the consumer and in 
the educational world by the stu- 
dent. 

At New York University, during 
the past two years, the faculty of the 
School of Commerce has been mak- 
ing such an analysis. Along with a 
program of aid to the individual 
teacher, bi-weekly conferences of 
the Deans, Department Heads, the 
Head of the Department of Business 
Education of the School of Educa- 
tion, and a few invited teachers, 
were held throughout the school 
year 1930-1931, to consider teaching 
methods and to bring to the atten- 
tion of the entire faculty, techniques 
and practices that have been found 
satisfactory by the more experienced 
members of the faculty. 


Student Opinion 


Furthermore, since student im- 
provement was the object of this 
teaching, it was thought the opinions 
of the student body might be of 
some value. A study was under- 
taken, therefore, to determine what 
the students thought of the instruc- 
tion they were receiving. Students 
were asked, among other things, to 
indicate the reason why they were 
getting so much or so little out of a 
particular course. A summary of 
their replies is given below. It was 
thought other teachers might find 


9 


these reasons of value in a consider- 

ation of their own teaching and their 

own students. 

In the following opinions, the 
numbers in parentheses indicate the 
number of students mentioning each 
consideration out of two hundred 
students participating in the project. 

Instructor 

The instructor was very interesting. 

He put his personality into his work, 

he inspired, he was very pleasant, very 

fair in dealing with the class and: the 
subject, he was always willing to help 
the student, he was interested in the 

way I do my work. (35). 

The instructor was very efficient. 

Classes started on time, discipline 

was very good, he commanded _atten- 

tion, he made us study, he gave fre- 
quent quizzes, he corrected our written 
work. (19). 

The instructor knows his subject. : 
He seems deeply interested in_ his 
subject, he knows what he is talking 
about. (9). 

The instructor brings in current topics. 
He ties up the subject to present day 
problems, the course is up-to-date. 

Teaching Material 


I am especially interested in the subject. 
I like the subject, it is my major, I 
have a personal interest in it. (32). 

The course was very interesting. 

I liked the subject matter, interesting 
facts were discussed. (27). 

The course was very practical. 

It was of fundamental value, it was 
about things used in everyday life, it 
supplied a very necessary business 
background. (25). 

I expect to use the material later in life. 
I desire to entire this field, it will help 
me in later life, I can use the material 
in my job at the present time. (17). 

Cultural value. 

Adds to my cultural background, it 
broadened me, it has given me a real 
interest for reading. 

It is the subject I know the least about. 
It is very new to me, it is so different 
from any subject I have ever had. (4). 

Fine text. 

I learn a lot from the text. (3). 


Methods 


The lectures were very interesting. 
The instructor gave marvelous lectures, 
his lectures were very clear he talked 
in a very interesting manner. (26). 

The lectures were very definite and con- 

crete. 

The lectures were well planned, he 
used an excellent method of teaching, 
he sticks to his subject. (10). 

Small class and personal contact. 
The group was very congenial, the 
group was very informal, we received 
individual attention. (6). 
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Class discussions. 
Class discussions were very intelligent, 
frequent discussions gave me a chance 
to think. (5). 

Class freedom. 

An easy spirit existed in the class, the 
work was easily understood. (5). 
I have to think for myself. 
The course is thought provoking. (3). 
I do not have to do a great deal of out- 
side work. (1). 
The following reasons for poor teach- 
ing were suggested: 
Instructor 

Poor instructor. 
The instructor is new, he is inexperi- 
enced, he is very dull, I dislike the in- 
structor, he really does not know his 
subject, he lacks enthusiasm, there 1s 
very little life in his lectures, he makes 
no attempt to make us like the course, 
he is too impersonal, he is not inter- 
ested in me. (27). 

Teacher showed partiality, I lost faith. 
(1). 
Instructor fails to realize we are there 
to be taught. (1). 

Teaching Material 

The subject lacks interest. 

It is boresome, I dislike the subject, 
the class is very dull, I am not inter- 
ested in the subject, I took it because 
it was required, I resent being forced 
to take it. (35). 

The course is too general. 

It covers too much ground, it is too 
far fetched, it is too abstract, it is given 
in too much of a hurry. °(25). 

The course is too elementary. 

Nothing new is taught, just a rehash 
of high school work, very little ground 
is covered, it is just common sense. 
(20). 

Little practical value. 

I will never be able to use it. 
waste of time. (5). 

Information and nothing else. 
Merely relates a few facts, we are not 
told how to use the material, the way 
to improve myself is not pointed out. 
(4). 

Poor text. 

The text is no good, it is too involved. 
9 


Methods 


Just a 


Poor lectures. 
Dull presentation, monotonously 
taught, the instructor speaks mechani- 
cally, he speaks in a monotone, he is 
dry, he does not arouse my interest, he 
reads his lectures, he talks continuous- 
ly, he talks about everything but the 
subject, his lectures are stereotyped, he 
wanders. (38). 

Lack of discipline. 
Instructor has no control over class, 
he cannot hold attention, class is too 
large and noisy, we are treated like 
children in the class, he thinks he is 
teaching high school students, he is too 
arbitrary, too strict. (29). 

Poor teaching methods. 
Insufficient explanations, does _ not 
know what he is taking about, I. am 
not made to do my work, no work to 
do, instructor is always late, the in- 
structor has no adequate means of 
evaluating my work. (22). 

No class participation. 
No individualism, no chance to ex- 
press ourselves. (10). 

. Teacher repeats the. text. 

Everything is in the book, I don’t know 

whether we ought to get rid of the in- 

structor or the hook, we don’t need 

both. (5). 


Too much outside work. (1). 

After checking over these rea- 
sons, in which group do you think 
your students will classify your par- 
ticular courses? What reasons do 
you think they would give? I 
wonder if the effectiveness of teach- 
ing would be improved if each 
teacher could only find an answer to 
each of these questions. 

Classroom Control 

There is also the problem of class- 
room control, especially in large 
classes. Many teachers become so 
wrapped up in the delivery of their 
lectures that they fail to notice the 
things which are going on in class 
among the students who annoy other 
students and make it difficult for 
them to give the lecture the attention 
it deserves. The same group of two 
hundred students in the School of 
Commerce, New York University, 
were asked to indicate things which 
other students do that annoy and 
distract. These annoyances are list- 
ed below. Perhaps if teachers 
would make a conscious effort at the 
beginning of the term to stop such 
practices, they would nip the dis- 
tractions in the bud with resulting 
improvement in the attention of the 
class and in the effectiveness of their 
lectures. 

Things Students Do in Class that 
are Annoying to Other Students 

In a group of two hundred stu- 
dents the following were given by 
students. The number paren- 
theses indicate the number of stu- 
dents making each suggestion: 
Talking. 

In general, about social affairs, flirting. 

about other students, about mutual 

friends. (125). 

Asking questions. 

Questions that are stupid, silly, dumb, 

foolish, unnecessary, irrelevant. (26). 
Lateness. (26). 

Whispering. (21). 
Wise cracks 
Side remarks, irrelevant comments, flat 
jokes. (21). 
(15). 


Reading newspapers. 
Note copying. 
Looking over at my notes, trying to 
copy them; asking me questions about 
‘them. (15). 
Arguing with the instructor. 
On things the student knows little 
about, trying to hand “prof.” a line, 
monopolizing the class time. (14). 
Fidgeting in general. 
Nervousness, restlessness, rocking in 
seats, constant changing of position. 
(12). 
Eating and chewing. 
Chewing gum loudly,. eating crackling 
candy. . (12). 
Sleeping. (12). 
Speaking out of turn. 
While teacher is lecturing, when some- 
one else is asked a question. (9). 
Laughing. 
Foolish giggling, snickering during lec- 
ture. (9). 
Coughing. 


Also sneezing, frequently, without a 

handkerchief. (8). 

Rustling of papers. 

Newspapers, notes, magazines. (8). 
Asking me questions. 

Trying to start a conversation while 

teacher is lecturing. (8). 

Sitting too close. 

Lean on me; nudge me; place arms on 

my writing space. (6). 
Writing notes to each other. (5). 
Whistling. 

Humming, singing. (5). 
Tapping feet. 

Shuffling, scuffing, moving. (5). 
Borrowing. 

Asking for supplies. (5). 
Personal habits. 

Snuffling, body odors, 

picking nose. (4). 

The following were mentioned ‘hree 
times or less: 

Knocking the instructor; attitude of 
disinterestedness in course, in leciure; 
looking about room; noise in geicral; 
leaving the class during the leciure; 
drawing pictures or sketching; waving 
hands violently when a question is a-ked; 
remarks on students speaking; copying 
papers and preparing other course assign- 
ments; muttering to themselves, mumble 
in undertone; asking the time; asking 
me to repeat a question the instructor 
has just asked; picking up seats when 
bell rings; playing with something: lack 
of courtesy; dropping books, pencils, 
papers, etc; inattention; closing windows 
on a warm day; opening and closing win- 
dows; opening and closing doors; com- 
menting upon the lecture to me; knock- 
ing their knees on the back of my chair; 
copying from other students when mak- 
ing tests; making dates. 

The first step toward improve- 
ment of instruction is the realization 
on the part of the teacher of his 
weaknesses and mistakes. Why not 
admit that your teaching is not as 
good as you try to make people think 
it is? Then do something about it? 


uncleanliness, 


EXTEMPORANEOUS' SPEAKING, 
by Elmer W. Smith, New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 462 pp. $1.60. 

A book for use on the senior high 
school and junior college level which 
will also appeal to adults. The author 
does not look upon his subject as treat- 
ing merely oratory from the public plat- 
form. He also thinks of the more per- 
sonal face-to-face conversations in 
which we must all engage from day to 
day. There is little question that teach- 
ers and others of experience will find 
many suggestions for remedial work in 
their own English if they work through 
this book. With a skillful teacher the 
course-of-study suggested by this book 
should prove very worth while. 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND 
COLLEGES, Baltimore, Md.; Wil- 
liams and Wilkins Co., $4.00. 

In addition to the exhibits supplied 
by the administrative officers of each 
of 521 accredited colleges and univer- 
sities in America, giving full details re- 
garding organization and control, prop- 
erty and resources, requirements for 
admission and for graduation, ices, 
number of students in attendance an 
degrees conferred, there are lists of 
professional schools of Agriculture, 
Architecture, Business, Dentistry, du- 

(Continued on page 23) 
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BALANCING THE AIMS OF 
BOOKKEEPING 


between vocational and non- 
vocational aims in the teaching of 
hizh school bookkeeping? The an- 
swer to this question, in my opinion, 
will hinge upon a consideration of 
five major related questions: 

1. What is education? 

, What is vocational education ? 
What are the employment possibili- 
ties in the field of bookkeeping for 
high school graduates? 

1. What informational or “non-voca- 
tional” values are present in the 
subject of bookkeeping ? 

After we shall have considered 
the above questions we shall be 
ready to decide: 

1. Where the emphasis should be 

placed. 

2”. Where the emphasis ts placed at the 
present time. 

3. What changes, if any, are needed. 

What is education? 

Every man is his own philosopher. 
Absolute agreement as to the aims 
of education is probably neither pos- 
sible nor desirable. Whatever per- 
sonal views we may have upon the 
matter, however, few will deny that 
one of the primary purposes of edu- 
cation is to assist in bringing about 
desirable. changes in_ individuals, 
thereby helping them to make better 
adjustments to the problems and 
situations arising in their own en- 
vironment. 

President Butler, of Columbia 
University, lists the following as 
evidences of education: 

1, Correctness and percision in the use 
of the mother tongue. 

Refined and gentle manners. 
Power and habit of reflection. 
Power and habit of growth. 
Power to do (possession of effi- 
ciency). 

What is vocational education? 

Here again, there is no clear 
agreement among educators. I con- 
sider it to be that phase of educa- 
cation which has as its goal the fit- 
ting of persons for immediate en- 
trance upon a recognized profitable 
employment. 

In evaluating content and_pro- 
cedures there can be, in my opinion, 
no absolute division between what is 
educational and what is vocational. 
In this connection we must bear in 
mind two fundamental principles: 
First, all education has its influence 


\ HAT should be the relation 


By Frank H. Ash 


Business Education Department, State Normal School, Danbury, Connecticut 


upon vocational efficiency. Second, 
because a subject is useful is not a 
detriment, but, on the contrary, a 
distinct aid to its educational value. 

In the reference made above to 
President Butler’s evidences of edu- 
cation, you will notice that he lists 
as one of them ‘‘The Power to Do”; 
you will recall, also that the oft- 
quoted Cardinal Principles of Sec- 
ondary Education include among 
them Preparation for a Vocation. 
These views tend to emphasize the 
fact that vocational education is a 
certain phase of education, and is 
not to be thought of as something 
distinct and apart from education 
itself. Vocational training, how- 
ever, in a narrow sense concerns it- 
self primarily with efficient doing. 
From the standpoint of bookkeeping 
instruction the vocational aim would 
be characterized by: doing, record- 
ing, routine. The non-vocational or 
educational aim would be character- 
ized by: understanding, interpreting, 
foresight. 


What are the employment possi- 
bilities in the field of book- 
keeping for high school gradu- 
ates? 

The numerous surveys of business 
offices made by high school commer- 
cial departments during the past few 
vears show that business needs few 
bookkeepers but many bookkeeping 
clerks. In the survey made at Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, last year, 269 
firms were studied. One part of the 
survey related to employment possi- 
bilities. The firms indicated that 
they could take on annually as new 
employees approximately 1200 high 
school commercial graduates, dis- 
tributed according to positions as 
follows : 


Card Punching Machine Operators... 50 
Comptometer Operators ............. 8 
Billing Machine Operators .......... 4 
Telephone Operators 4 


Note that there are 553 clerical 
positions listed as against only 19 
bookkeeper positions. While condi- 
tions will vary, of course, with dit- 
ferent communities, it is true in gen- 
eral that the demand for book- 
keepers is slight in comparison with 
the demand for clerical workers. An 
analysis of the duties of bookkeep- 
ing clerks shows that their major 
activity centers around copying and 
classifying records of purchases and 
sales; in many offices they are re- 
quired to operate calculating and 
bookkeeping machines. 

What non-vocational values are 
present in the subject of book- 
keeping, 

Modern education is placing more 
and more stress upon the social 
studies. Since business (the utili- 
zation of social resources for the 
satisfaction of human wants) is the 
most fundamental activity of so- 
ciety, it is only logical to find social- 
business information receiving 
greater attention in curriculum con- 
struction. To do otherwise would 
be to ignore the part that business 
plays in the lives of everyone. At 
present, I see no subject in the high 
school curriculum which offers bet- 
ter possibilities than does bookkeep- 
ing for (1) developing an under- 
standing of how business firms oper- 
ate, and (2) developing in the pupils 
the “power and habit of reflection” 
in problems related to business. 
Where should the emphasis be 
placed? 

Should it be on the vocational or 
“the power to do” side, or on the in- 
formational or “the power and habit 
of reflection” side? In considering 
this let us remember that business 
needs few bookkeepers but many 
bookkeeping clerks who should have 
acquired as part of the preparation 
for their jobs either or both of the 
following: (1) an efficient clerical 
copying skill, (2) ability to operate 
a calculating or bookkeeping ma- 
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chine at a highly efficient level. We 
should also remember that a clerical 
copying skill can be developed in a 
comparatively short time. 

A bookkeeping course can be or- 
ganized only in terms of the curri- 
culum of a particular school. The 
aims, content, methods, and length 
of course will vary, depending upon 
a consideration of the same factors 
in such subjects as junior business 
training, business law, economics, 
business organization, business 
arithmetic, etc. Under present con- 
ditions in most schools, however, I 
should recommend the teaching of 
one year of bookkeeping to all com- 
mercial students on a non-vocational 
basis. Students who then desired to 
elect a bookkeeping course on a 
vocational basis might choose one of 
the following: 

1. Clerical (one semester) 

— To develop clerical copying 
SK1 
Machine Bookkeeping and Calcula- 
tion (one semester) 
Aim: To develop highly efficient 
skill on one type of machine. 
Regular Bookkeeping (one year) 
Aim: to develop an understand- 
ing of, and the ability to keep, an 
entire set of books. 

The number of students enrolled 
in each of the above vocational 
courses should not greatly exceed 
the demand for that type of office 
worker as shown by a survey of the 
community. 

In teaching the Clerical course re- 
member that speed and accuracy in 
copying records can be gained only 
through efforts to acquire speed and 
accuracy. It is also important to re- 
member that keeping _ financial 
records of school activities is more 
likely to be valuable in training 
bookkeeping clerks than keeping 
records of an imaginary business. 

It is difficult to find teachers for 
the Machine Bookkeeping and Cal- 
culation course who are highly effi- 
cient in the use of the machines. 
Most of the teachers compare poorly 
with the demonstrators who repre- 
sent various office appliance con- 
cerns. Perhaps one reason for it is 
that in our office appliance courses 
we have been expecting one teacher 
to teach every appliance under the 
sun. Under such an arrangement it 
is practically impossible for teachers 
to become highly efficient on any one 
machine. In the case of large cities 
where there is a demand for several 
operators of different types of ma- 
chines, why would it not be advisa- 
ble for the high school to arrange 
classes for different types of calcu- 
lators or bookkeeping machines, one 
for Monroe calculators, one for 
Comptometers, etc. The teacher for 


each class would be required to be- 
come highly efficient on that one ma- 
chine. Arrangements might be 
made whereby in a department of 
four bookkeeping teachers each one 
would master one machine and all 
instruction on that machine would 
be given by that teacher only. I 
don’t see how we can hope to de- 
velop fast and accurate operators 
until we have teachers who can 
demonstrate speed and _ accuracy 
themselves. Much of the instruc- 
tion in our machine calculation to- 
day resembles typewriting instruc- 
tion of earlier times when pupils 
were given a machine and a manual 
and allowed to “go ahead.” 

Since the demand for regular 
bookkeepers is very small, only a 
few of the most promising should be 
allowed to elect the Regular Book- 
keeping course. 

In their endeavor to emphasize 
interpretation and reflective think- 
ing in bookkeeping instruction, some 
authors and teachers go to seed on 
theory. There should be a proper 
balance between doing and reason- 
ing. If the reflective thinking is 
tied up with definite transactions or 
problems it does not become too 
difficult for the majority of the stu- 
dents. We must not lose sight of 
the fact that many of our high 
school students are not capable of 
extended reasoning; nevertheless, 
students must at some time attempt 
things that seem too difficult. 
Where is the emphasis placed in 

present-day bookkeeping in- 
struction? 

This question is answered by what 
we are doing, not what we are say- 
ing; by what we are putting into 
practice, not what we are putting on 
paper. If we were to be governed 
by outlines of courses and syllabi we 
might conclude that most of our in- 
struction is on a _ non-vocational 
basis, but an examination of what is 
taking place in the classroom would 


probably prove otherwise. I know 
of no research which has analyzed 
actual classroom conditions in the 
matter. 

It is for each teacher to evaluate 
his own procedures and decide for 
himself where the emphasis is being 
placed. If he is stressing: doing, 
recording, routine, the emphasis is 
probably on the vocational side. If 
he is stressing: understanding, inter- 
preting, foresight, the emphasis is 
probably on the informational side. 


What changes, if any, are needed 
in our instruction? 

If you decide to teach first-year 
bookkeeping on a_ non-vocational 
basis, here are ten points for your 
consideration. I ask you either to 
adopt them, adapt them, or, in the 
light of your own experience, reject 
them: 

1. Subordinate routine aspects to those 
of relationship. 

2. Break up the year’s work into signifi- 
cant units. 

3. Develop class discussions and lalor- 
atory problems which are designed to 
set pupils thinking rather than mcre- 
ly working for answers. 

. Keep the balance sheet and income 
statement viewpoint constantly before 
the pupils. 

5. Do not introduce a new busines; 
form until the need for that form has 
been developed. 

. Remember that the educational value 
of any subject depends as much upon 
the learning activities of the pupils 
as upon the subject matter. 

. Magnify the idea of service to so- 
ciety as a mission of the business 
man. 

. Present profit as a legitimate and 
absolutely necessary factor in busi- 
ness. 

. Avoid rules; build principles in busi- 
ness procedure instead. 

. In testing results of teaching, place 
more stress upon understanding of 
business procedures than upon ability 
to record, 


“This article has been adapted 
from an address given at the New 
England High School Commercial 
Teachers Association, Hartford, 
Conn., November, 1931. 


George Kerschensteiner 


George Kerschensteiner is prob- 
ably more than any other person re- 
sponsible for the development of 
continuation schools in this country. 
His recent death is a great loss to 
education, for he contributed to 
many phases in the modernization of 
education. The following eulogy of 
this great educator by Dr. Friedrich 
Feld, our German correspondent, 
gives us some indication of what his 
own countrymen thought of this 
great German. 


N January 15, 1932, Dr. George 

Kerschensteiner passed away 
after a lengthy illness. He died 
in his Munich home and was in his 
78th year. These sad tidings have 
stirred to deepest sympathy not only 
the pedagogical circles in Germany, 
but far beyond, in all civilized coun- 
tries George Kerschensteiner was 
recognized both in his native land 
and foreign countries, as the out- 
standing pedagogical personalty of 

(Continued on page 33) 
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THE MERRITT BUSINESS 


SCHOOL 


By R. R. Stuart 


Assistant Director of Adult and Continuation [¢ducation in Charge of the 
Merritt Business School, Oakland, California 


“THE Merritt Business School of 

Oakland, California, is frankly 
an experiment in public education. 
l: is not a regular high school, a 
part-time school, a junior college, 
nor a commercial high school. Its 
objective is not preparation for col- 
kge nor the completion of certain 
designated courses or prescribed 
subject matter. Grades, records, 
and credit-units play an_ insignifi- 
cant part in the affairs of the school. 
Its standards and criteria are not 
based upon arbitrary divisions set up 
by the universities, nor are they tra- 
ditions surviving from earlier eco- 
nomic and social conditions. 

Merritt Business School is an in- 
tegral part of the Oakland Public 
Schools system and is essentially an 
occupational training institution. It 
has two objectives only: 

1. To train students for commer- 
cial work, 

2. To aid these students in se- 
curing employment when they are 
trained. 


Unit Plan of Instruction 


Perhaps the most distinctive fea- 
ture of Merritt instruction is the 
plan whereby a_ single teacher 
handles the major training program 
for a student. The customary pro- 
cedure in high school and college is 
to permit a student to route himself 
past a group of instructors for a 
specified number of years and then 
hope that he possesses sufficient na- 
tive ability to piece out an effective 
training program from a dozen or 
more isolated courses in subject mat- 
ter. If the purpose of an education 
is merely to develop a sort of gen- 
eral culture, perhaps the “subject 
matter course plan” is all right. If 
its purpose is vocational—the prepa- 
ration for a job—it is woefully in- 
efficient. It encourages overlapping, 
omissions, and careless teaching. 
There is no placing of responsibility, 
and a student often becomes dis- 
couraged because no teacher takes a 
special interest in his success. 

How many of us have heard 
teachers say: 


“T know nothing about the ad- 
vanced work. [| teach only begin- 
ning shorthand.” 

“Mary was all right in shorthand ; 
her work in business English was 
defective.” 

“T have taught nothing but short- 
hand III for the past four years. I 
have my work all carefully outlined 
and I should rather not change to 
another course.” 

“The trouble was in Ruth’s begin- 
ning typing course; I am not to 
blame if that she fails in her ad- 
vanced work,” etc., etc. 

It is our contention that each 
teacher should have such a clear 
conception of the requirements of 
any particular position that he can 
give all the major training, and the 
necessary counsel concerning minor 
training, required of each individual 
student assigned to him. 

For the student, this means that 
someone is primarily interested in 
his success and that that person has 
not only mastered the training pro- 
gram which he is offering, but has 
earned his living in the work for 
which he is now training the student. 

In keeping with this theory, a 
group of approximately thirty-five 
are assigned to a teacher for, say, 
Beginning Secretarial — Training. 
During the five hours daily which 
the teacher has available for instruc- 
tion she may arrange her work in 
any way she desires. She may offer 
two hours of shorthand, two hours 
of typing, and give the remaining 
hour to related work such as busi- 
ness English, personality develop- 
ment, and the like. Without “red 
tape” or notice, she may change her 
training program at any time. She 
may take her students for visits to 
business concerns without disrupting 
the work of other training groups. 
In a way, her students are appren- 
tices and she is their employer. The 
students like the plan and the teach- 
er likes it. She receives the credit 
for whatever of skill and purpose- 
fulness she can instill in her stu- 
dents. In order that the student 
may have experience in working for 
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different individuals, the first teach- 
er carries her group only until they 
pass the primary training level. An- 
other teacher will then be responsi- 
ble for the development of speed in 
shorthand and typing, skill in the 
use of appliances, etc. 
Its Beginning 

A survey in May, 1929, authorized 
by Superintendent Willard E. Giv- 
ens, showed that of the June gradu- 
ating class, 143 of the membership 
of 1202 were definitely planning 
either to begin or to continue busi- 
ness training after graduation. 
Economic conditions which were 
growing steadily worse at that time, 
forced many other graduates to re- 
vise their previous plans and seek 
training or employment in business 
during the fall and winter of that 
year. 

At the same time, a reorganiza- 
tion of the continuation educational 
program of Oakland, placing em- 
phasis, not upon the minimum num- 
ber of hours of attendance, but up- 
on “training for the job’, was being 
effected. 

These two training programs, in- 
cluding (1) a group of high school 
graduates untrained or incomplete- 
ly trained for employment, and (2) 
a group of continuation students be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 18 years 
who were quite generally misfits in 
the cosmopolitan high schools, were 
turned over to the reorganized 
schools of the city. 

Louis B. Travers was selected by 
Superintendent Givens as director in 
charge of this combined program. 
Travers held very definite and quite 
revolutionary educational theories. 
Under his vitalizing direction every 
member of the faculty became, first, 
an investigator of some type of busi- 
ness or industrial training, and sec- 
ond, a teacher who measured results 
in terms of business or industry. 

Within a short time, all industrial 
training and homemaking courses 
were transferred to the Central 
Trade School and all business train- 
ing courses segregated at Merritt 
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At the first faculty meeting at 
Merritt, in the fall of 1929, seven 
commercial teachers were present. 
The faculty has grown until it now 
numbers twenty-five members. 

The student body is divided into 
the Continuation or compulsory 
group which is composed of students 
between the ages of 16 and 18 years 
and not high school graduates. This 
group is again divided into the em- 
ployed and the unemployed groups. 
The former is required by law to at- 
tend at least four hours weekly and 
the latter a minimum of fifteen 
hours weekly. 

The second main division is com- 
posed of high school graduates and 
of adults over 18 who are not gradu- 
ates. 

It is interesting to notice the 
varying importance of these two 
groups. The first semester of the 
reorganization showed an_ enroll- 
ment of 500 continuation students 
and 65 high school graduates. Dur- 
ing the present semester, 273 con- 
tinuation and 894 graduates and 
adults have enrolled. 

This change has been brought 
about by more careful counselling 
both in the senior high ‘schools and 
at Merritt. A student is not en- 
rolled nor retained as a member of 
the student body unless there is 
clear evidence that he will profit by 
the instruction. 


Plan of Organization 


Merritt is organized with four 
main departments or training di- 
visions, as they are called. A mem- 
ber of the faculty serves as Division 
Adviser for each group. These di- 
Visions are: 

General Clerical 

Salesmanship and Advertising 

Accounting 

Secretarial 

Two minor divisions which are 
usually considered an integral part 
of one or more of the main divisions, 
but which may be independent, are 
Machine Calculation and Office Ap- 
pliances. 

As might be expected, the secre- 
tarial is the largest division. To 
limit the growth of this department 
in keeping with business conditions, 
no student is permitted to begin 
training in a secretarial course who 
has an I.Q. lower than 110. We 
may even raise the standard to 125. 


Salesmanship and Advertising 

Special effort is made to encour- 
age enrollment in merchandising and 
specialty selling courses. The teach- 
er of merchandising has received 
the most cordial cooperation of the 
large department stores of the city. 


It is not uncommon to send a hun- 
dred or more students to stores for 
work during special sales or to aid 
in taking inventories. A definite 
plan of cooperative training has 
been worked out so that each stu- 
dent goes through a training which 
will include part-time employment 
in selling and part-time instruction. 
Ina ddition to this, a special discus- 
sion class is maintained one evening 
per week for students who have 
been placed in full-time employ- 
ment. This gives them an oppor- 
tunity to present store problems and 
secure expert advice. 


Secretarial 

In the advanced secretarial, a 
regular training procedure is offered 
which includes familiarity and _ skill 
in the use of the common types of 
office appliances such as the mimeo- 
graph, ditto, rotary duplicator, 
multigraph, addressograph,  dicta- 
phones and Ediphones. Next, the 
student is routed through the Office 
Efficiency Department. Here the 
student is first required to handle 
correspondence for teachers, di- 
vision advisers, supervisors, or any- 
one who may desire the use of a 
stenographer. 

Next, he is assigned for a two- 
hour period to our own school office 
or. in the administrative offices of 
the Superintendent of Schools. 
Finally, he is assigned for a three- 
hour (or longer) period, on a sal- 
ary, in offices of the school system 
or in business offices of the city. At 
present over 175 students are receiv- 
ing this cooperative training in office 
experience. 

Accounting 

The Division Adviser in account- 
ing has encouraged business men, 
club executives, or anyone else who 
has an accounting problem to enroll 
for short training programs, the 
specific purpose of which is to solve 
his particular difficulty. It is not at 
all uncommon to see men and 
women of 40 or 50 seated side by 
side with boys and girls who have 
just graduated from high school. 
We believe this association is mutu- 
ally beneficial. 

30okkeeping, billing, and calculat- 
ing machines of various types are 
used in the advanced work. 


General Clerical 

This division aims to prepare for 
employment in the commonest level. 
Effort is made to furnish coopera- 
tive employment in positions calling 
for filing and various kinds of gen- 
eral office work. 

In general, it is the purpose of the 
school to make the transition from 


school to business so gradual that 


there shall be no abrupt break. 
With this objective in mind, stu- 
dents are urged to accept temporary 
employment at any time and are en- 
couraged to return for further train- 
ing whenever they can do so. 
The Merritt Council 
The policies of the school are de- 
termined by a council made up of 
the Division Advisers, the School 
Counselor, the Placement Agents, 
the Evening School Principal, and 
the Assistant Director in Charge. 
General faculty meetings are |ield 
by-monthly. 


Coordination and Placement 
Agents 

Six teachers or one-fourth of the 
faculty are assigned two hours daily 
for coordination, placement and 
follow-up. No part of our program 
is more important than the work 
which is accomplished by these 
members of our faculty. Not only 
are the business men of the city ac- 
quainted with the work of Merritt, 
they are encouraged to visit the 
school, to participate in our plan- 
ning, and inspire our students by 
their presence and counsel. No ad- 
dition or alteration is made to any 
training program which is not care- 
fully measured by the coordinators 
in terms of current business pxo- 
cedure. That scores of our students 
are being placed despite the econom- 
ic depression, spells success for the 
placement activities. 

Survey Committees 

Each member of the faculty is 
selected, not only for teaching 
ability, but because of business ex- 
perience in his teaching field. Every 
teacher is assigned to occupational 
survey committees which study busi- 
ness problems allied to their train- 
ing programs. The work of these 
committees keeps the emphasis on 
essentials as determined by business 
rather than encouraging freak teach- 
ing devices which have no counter- 
part in life. 


Employment Readiness Certificates 

The ordinary diploma has little 
value for employment purposes. It 
usually states that the holder has 
pursued a prescribed course of 
study for a certain number of 
months or years, or has completed 
a certain number of subject-units. 
It fails, however, to indicate in 
terms that a prospective employer 
can grasp, just what is “prescribed” 
or just what relationship exists e- 


“tween the subject-units earned and 


preparation for a job. At Merritt, 
students are given certificates when 
(Continued on page 16) 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


EDUCATION 


S the majority of the readers 
of this magazine probably are 
unfamiliar with Swedish commercial 
“Gymnasia,” it seems wise to begin 
ly giving the proper perspective or 
relation in the new _ educational 
scheme since the last “school re- 
iorm” two years ago. 
“Gymnasium,” in the Swedish 
educational scheme, refers to the 
upper department or stage of higher 
secondary education. (Secondary 
education in Sweden includes junior 
college). All education in Sweden 
tends more and more to be organ- 
ized on the foundation of the pub- 
lic elementary school. The gym- 
nasia are maintained by state and 
community, or, as a substitute for 
the latter, by business organizations. 
They were commonly called “higher 
commercial institutes.” Since the in- 
struction given in these schools, 
though the subjects differ, is on the 
same cultural level as that of the 
higher departments of secondary 
schools, the name “Commercial 
Gymnasia”’ has been adopted. 


Division of the Course 

The course is divided into two 
parts: two years of commercial 
studies and one year of specializa- 
tion. This discussion deals with the 
first two years. 

The purpose of the instruction in 
these gymnasia is to provide theo- 
retical and practical training for 
those who prepare for positions in 
banks, government departments, 
business, and insurance concerns. 

Language instruction has_ tradi- 
tionally occupied a prominent place 
in these schools, and quite naturally, 
because Swedish business men can- 
not use their mother tongue in busi- 
ness transactions with foreign coun- 
tries, such as the United States, 
England, France, and Germany. 

To gain admission to the “gym- 
nasium,” diplomas (or the equiva- 
lent) from three types of schools 
are required. This education cor- 
responds in years of training to the 
“real school examination.” (This is 
comparable to senior high-school 
graduation). Those who qualify 


for admission have had four or five 


By Nils Schenke 


Foreign Correspondent for Sweden 
(Translated by Signe Hagelthorn) 


years of instruction in German, 
three years of French, four or five 
hours per week. [ach school year 
comprises thirty-eight weeks. Prep- 
aration in French is not required but 
is desirable. 

The school year includes two 
semesters, fall and spring, beginning 
about September 1 and ending about 
June 1. About three weeks’ vaca- 
tion occurs at Christmas time and 
another at 

Objectives of Instruction 

The objectives of instruction in 
English and German have been sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. To develop ability quickly and 
correctly to understand the text of 
not too difficult articles, especially 
those dealing with economics, 

2. To be able to compose with 
ease and clarity business communi- 
cations of the most prevalent types. 

3. To understand the spoken 
languages as well as to be able to 
speak them with a fair degree of 
fluency. 

In French as well as in the elec- 
tive foreign languages the objective 
is considered to be “that the student 
acquire an acceptably correct pro- 
nunciation and the ability to read 
simple texts and to comprehend the 
contents of the simpler types of 
business communication. The ability 
to compose business letters in this 
language should be developed.” 

The course of study for the two 
years has been apportioned as fol- 
lows: 

For English and German: 
First Year 

The important parts of grammar 
and diction, especially with ret- 
erence to succeeding instruction in 
business correspondence; reading of 
modern literature ; practice in repro- 
ducing texts and in translations; a 
beginning of business correspon- 
dence; reading and memorizing of 
business forms; practice and drill in 
conversation, partly in connection 
with the text but also covering topics 
of the day; themes written in class 
at least bimonthly. With reference 
to German, there must be practice 
in reading German business script. 
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Second Year 

The. reading of literature, prefer- 
ably of economic type; reading and 
memorization of business forms; 
reading and explanation of German 
business letters in script and of 
articles on economic problems ap- 
pearing in the daily press and in 
periodicals of the respective coun- 
tries; interpretation of technical 
terms; practice in conversation cov- 
ering the assigned text as well as 
topics of the day; and writing busi- 
ness communications in class at 
least bimonthly. 


For French: First Year 

Practice in pronunciation and 
reading, also listening to spoken 
French; review of needed grammar ; 
practice in spoken and written adap- 
tations; practice in writing simple 
translations in class. 

Second Year 

Review of the most important 
part of grammar; the part of the 
syntax most needed from the point 
of view of instruction; reading of 
modern literature and French news- 
papers, especially articles dealing 
with economic questions; memoriz- 
ing and writing of business forms; 
interpretation of technical terms; 
practice in conversation. 

Fir Russian, Spanish, or Italian: 
First and Second Year 

Practice in pronunciation, read- 
ing, and ear training; needed parts 
of grammar and syntax; practice in 
spoken and written adaptations; 
writing on blackboards simple busi- 
ness letters. In connection with 
Russian, the practice of reading and 
writing Russian script. 

The course of study includes also 
the following directions for the in- 
struction in foreign languages: 

I. In the beginning of instruc- 
tion, the strongest emphasis in con- 
nection with English, German, and 
French, respectively, should be made 
on re-enforcing and complementing 
knowledge in languages gained be- 
fore entrance. Rather early and, at 
the latest, by the middle of the sec- 
ond term, the instruction should be 


‘directed towards the business and 
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time it must concentrate on such 
language form. 

The reading of literature should 
be carried on synchronously. In 
choosing the literary texts, consid- 
eration should be given to students’ 
needs of acquiring skill in news- 
paper and everyday language. In 
the study of grammar, the emphasis 
must be on business diction. 


Writing Business Letters 

Il. While writing business let- 
ters, the student should cultivate the 
habit of doing without the diction- 
ary. Therefore, generally in “writ- 
ten practice,” new language material 
should not be included. Necessary 
expressions should be studied be- 
fore written work is given. It is 
also of importance for the future 
activity of the student that he now 
acquires the habit of performing 
quickly assigned units of work. The 
student should be able, towards the 
end of the course, to write fluently 
a business letter, using acceptable 
and correct forms. The written 
work must be considered as prac- 
tice and not as fests. 

III. In the reading of texts, 
check should be made through trans- 
lation into Swedish that the student 
comprehends the contents. In the 
translation of business letters, the 
student should be required to use a 
direct and natural Swedish letter 
style. To introduce unnecessarily 
into our mother tongue foreign 
words and_artificial construction 
should be emphasized as highly un- 
desirable. 

IV. Practice in conversation, 
which should be directed by an ex- 
perienced teacher, preferably a na- 
tive from the country considered, 
must aim to give the student ability 
to carry on a conversation in the 
foreign tongue about problems of 
the day and commercial questions. 
In this connection, as far as time 
permits, information about the re- 
spective country, which would be of 
value to a student of commerce, 
should be given. 

Elective Languages 

Concerning the elective languages, 
which for the majority of students 
are entirely new and the time allot- 
ment rather meager, the main em- 
phasis should be on a sufficiently 
thorough foundation, on which fur- 
ther training subsequently can be 
built. The first step should be in 
phonetics and pronunciation and the 
theoretical background of these. A 
simple literary text should be read 
in connection with the study of 
needed grammar and syntax, and 
discussion and conversation always 
should be concerning topics read. 


This instruction plan for the 
teaching of foreign languages in the 
commercial gymnasia is presented 
only as a guide for boards and in- 
structors in organizing such _lan- 
guage departments of two-year 
courses. In reality, the gymnasia, 
especially the newer ones, have very 
meticulously adapted this plan to 
meet their needs. The older gym- 
nasia,- those in Goteborg and Stock- 
holm, give to the foreign language 
instruction even stronger emphasis 
than the others. French in those in- 


‘stitutions is obligatory in the sec- 


ond year. 

In regard to the previously men- 
tioned elective languages—Russian, 
Spanish, and Italian—the last has 
never yet been elected at any com- 
mercial gymnasia. Russian has 
been taught in a few schools, but re- 
cently this has decreased. Contrary- 
wise, Spanish has been gaining in in- 
terest for two evident reasons: it is 
comparatively easy to acquire, and 
Sweden’s business connections with 

(Continued on page 30) 
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they are prepared to enter any em- 
ployment level for a specific field of 
commercial work. One of our 
teachers, Mrs. Anna C. Bunce, sug- 
gested that these awards should be 
called “Employment Readiness Cer- 
tificates.” About thirty different 
types of certificates are now given. 
Among others are: 

Junior stenographer, Senior ste- 
nographer, Secretary, 

Junior bookkeeper, Senior book- 
keeper, File clerk, 

Junior sales person, etc. 

Upon the back of each certificate 
is .printed the qualifications pos- 
sessed by the holder of the certifi- 
cate. These qualifications are ex- 
pressed in terms which are intel- 
ligible to the business man. 


Student Activities 

Such recreational or social ac- 
tivities as are encouraged at Merritt 
are modelled after the same sort of 
activities as in large business con- 
cerns. The school paper becomes 
the “House Organ” whose functions 
are to record interesting happenings 
of the school, to discuss the output 
of the concern, and encourage plans 
for making the training programs 
more efficient. [Even a yell leader 
may have a part in such an organi- 
zation, if he considers that he bears 
about the same relationship to the 
school as the speaker who is called 
upon to deliver a “Pep” talk to a 
business organization. 


Students’ Reaction 

Sometimes we can learn more 
from the people who make up the 
rank and file of an organization than 
from the executives. Here are a 
few opinions from Merritt students: 

“The things I like about Merritt 
Business School are—The teachers 
have a method of teaching that 
makes you want to study and get 
something out of your time spent 


here. There is also a business-iike 
attitude here that seems to mike 
you want to work and amount to 
something. There is very little time 
wasted, and every minute seems to 
be used to the student’s advantage.” 

“One of the distinctive features of 
Merritt is the office atmosphere 
which is maintained in all the class- 
rooms.” 

“Cooperation is one of the out- 
standing features.” 

“The business-like attitude of the 
school. Here they treat you as 
adults and expect you to act like 
adults.” 

“The friendly attitude of the stu- 
dents.” 

“The fine business-like manner in 
which classes are conducted.” 

“It is wonderful to think how 
many students it has who might not 
be able to attend school if it were 
not for the opportunities Merritt 
offers.” 

“T came to Merritt Business 
School because many of the teachers 
here are people who have had prac- 
tical business experience. The meth- 
od used by the teachers to ‘put 
across’ their various subjects is not 
entirely ‘booky’. This adds much to 
the pleasure to be derived, and at 
the same time is very practical.” 

“The idea of group teaching al- 
lows the same teacher to be with the 
particular group under super- 
vision at least four or five hours a 
day. This quite naturally gives the 
teacher a much better opportunity to 
aid the student in achieving the aim 
for which he is studying.” 

“T note the existing condition of a 
‘Business’ attitude of the students 
and faculty in general toward one 
another. It is apparent that this is 
not merely a school imparting a 
business training to the student, but 
is in itself a facsimile of many busi- 
ness offices.” 
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AROUSING INTEREST IN 
BUSINESS ENGLISH 


By Carl A. Naether 


Associate Professor of English, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cal. 


HE problem or case method of 
A teaching business English has 
in recent years gained so many 
enthusiasts in high school, business 
college, and university that it has 
crowded the old-fashioned method 
of memorizing and reciting far in 
the background. Perhaps the only 
valid objection to this thoroughly 
practical and business-like way of 
teaching has been the lack of actual 
business experience on the part of 
certain teachers. This lack, and it is 
a serious one, is, however, rapidly 
being removed by many teachers 
who spend their summer vacations 
and their spare time in general 
working in various business offices 
to acquire a real knowledge of busi- 
ness from the inside. 


Aims and Advantages of the 
Problem Method 

To gain a more comprehensive 
view of the problem method as used 
in teaching business English and 
correspondence, it may be helpful to 
stress at the outset some of its out- 
standing aims and _ advantages. 

Among its purposes are these: 

1. To guide the student to think in 
terms of modern business and to 
stimulate his practical imagination. 

. To familiarize him with the char- 
acteristics and customs of certain 
types of modern business, such as 
retail, wholesale, jobbing, and man- 
ufacturing. 

3. To train him in those transactions 
in the various departments of busi- 
ness which may, or should be, 
handled by letter. 

4. To teach him by means of live prob- 
lems how a progressive business 
man would write letters. 

Some of the outstanding advan- 


tages of the problem method are: 

1. Problems offer the most obvious 
core around which to build so prac- 
tical a course as business writing. 

2. Problems provide specific, interest- 
awakening, and businesslike assign- 
ments for any student of business 
correspondence. 

3. The problem method is superior to 
the traditional method of recitation 
in that it develops knowledge and 
mastery through reasoning rather 
than through memorizing. 

4. The problem method enables the 
teacher to suit his work admirably 
to the needs of the student and also 
of the business men in the commu- 
nity. 

Characteristics of Good Problems 

A problem in business letter writ- 


ing presents a specific situation with 
definite difficulties to be overcome 
by means of an effective letter, re- 
port, advertisement, or other suit- 
able form of business composition. 
Good problems used in courses in 
business writing should have the 
following qualities: 

1. They should be definite and com- 
prehensive in the information they 
give and also in the information 
they require in the solution. 

2. The yshould be ethical and progres- 
sive in the business practice they 
are meant to exemplify. 

3. They should be interesting in the 
facts they present and suggest, and 
effort-inspiring in the difficulties 
they detail. 

Given a general assignment, most 
students, especially those who have 
but little interest in business and 
perhaps no working experience with 
it, are likely to produce a general 
solution — frequently uninteresting, 
unimaginative, unbusinesslike. 
The broad assignment, “Write an 
application letter for a position for 
which you think you are fitted,” is 
likely to bring in poor letters from 
those students whose contact with, 
and interest in, business is more or 
less perfunctory. Other students, 
however, who during summer vaca- 
tions and spare hours have clerked 
behind, grocery, soda-fountain, or 
department-store counters, who 
have sold magazines or mousetraps, 
are likely to discover in this general 
assignment a distinct opportunity to 
write a very specific and personal 
letter of application. This would 
indicate that whether a_ general 
assignment will produce a like and 
usually undesirable response de- 
pends on the business experience of 
the student. 


Make Problems Definite 


On the other hand, it is certainly 
true that to the extent to which a 
teacher takes time and effort to 
make his problems in business writ- 
ing definite, to that extent will he 
make them interesting and business- 
like. Thus, the addition of a single 
name—that of the prospective em- 
ployer—to the general problem men- 
tioned above at once invests it with 
greater attention value, insuring a 
better solution. Thus, the assign- 


1? 


ment, “Write an application letter to 
Sears, Roebuck and Company for a 
position for which you think you are 
fitted,” is a much better problem. 
To make it even more specific, it 
might well read: 

“Write Mr. John Pennymoney, Office 

Manager of Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
pany, your city, applying for the position 
of typist in the general office, which po- 
sition, according to information given you 
by a friend who is an employee of this 
firm, is now vacant.” 
Now the problem is really definite 
and concise. If the teacher wishes 
to make it more inviting to his stu- 
dents, then let him add such perti- 
nent details as will insure also com- 
prehensiveness. For instance: Mr. 
Pennymoney, the man who will pass 
on your application letter, is a con- 
servative business man, approxi- 
mately 50 years of age. At once the 
alert student will utilize this ad- 
ditional information to adjust his 
message in tone and in language to a 
certain business man, one of whose 
main characteristics is conservatism. 
Now if the student were given also 
an idea of the exact nature of the 
work required in the position, as he 
certainly would be if he were apply- 
ing in person for a business position, 
then he would have not only a defi- 
nite but also a comprehensive prob- 
lem, the like of which should enable 
him to prepare a solution—an appli- 
cation letter—equally definite and 
comprehensive. 


Ethical Standards 


Another desirable quality of prob- 
lem material is that it be ethical in 
the business standards which it sug- 
gests and demands and progressive 
in the practices which it adopts and 
encourages. While it is an axiom 
that the purpose behind all business 
writing is profitable response, this 
should be achieved only in a 
straightforward manner. When it 
comes to presenting the truth, all 
business writing can be improved. 
Perhaps the reader saw the recent 
billboard announcement to the effect 
that “Scientists say that two eight- 
ounce glasses of a certain kind of 
fruit juice will prevent tooth decay 
and falling hair.” <A pretty specific 

(Continued on page 29) 
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TYPEWRITING DEMONS 


By Dr. August Dvorak, University of Washington and 
Gertrude C. Ford, Hackensack High School, N. J. 


O certain words present greater 

difficulties than do others in 
the teaching, in the learning, and in 
the practical application of type- 
writing? If there are such, it is of 
considerable moment to know which 
are the difficult words. 

In studying children’s writing 
Jones' found that one hundred rel- 
atively ordinary words were mis- 
spelled more times than all the other 
words children felt called upon to 
use. The list of these words is 
sometimes designated as the Jones 
“Spelling Demons”. This list of 
spelling demons has figured in the 
construction of many curricula in 
spelling. Certainly if one hundred 
words are responsible for half or 
more of children’s spelling errors, 
these words are worthy of special 
attention. Mastery of these one 
hundred words should result in a 
fifty per cent or even greater reduc- 
tion in the amount of misspelling 
ordinarily found. Since the mas- 
tery of the spelling of one hundred 
ordinary words is a task of minor 
proportion if scientifically approach- 
ed, and since the dividends for such 


mastery are relatively large, the list’ 
is of great value to the teacher of: 


spelling. 

If there exists a situation in type- 
writing comparable to that in spell- 
ing, a list of most often mistyped 
words should have practical educa- 
tional value for the teacher of type- 
writing. In a study? the writers 
found that a large proportion of 
typewriting errors was made on the 
words appearing in the first twenty- 
five per cent of the “Ayres List’® 
of 1000 most used words arranged 
in order of frequency of use. Most 
of the words in the first part of that 
list are common monosyllables. By 
having at hand 3000 pages of type- 
written material prepared by forty- 
seven University students during 
eight weeks of typewriting practice, 
it was possible to determine the 
actual words which cause the stu- 


Jones, W. Franklin. Conerete Investiga- 
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Typewriting, A. M., 
Washington, 1928, 
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dent most concern in typewriting. 
These words may well be called 
“Typewriting Demons”. These stu- 
dents had had no previous training 
in typewriting. 

The first step in locating these 
‘“Typewriting Demons” was to check 
all words mistyped in the 3000 pages 
of material. The next step was to 
tabulate the errors to determine the 
frequency of errors for each differ- 
ent word. The words were then 
arranged in order of their fre- 
quencies of errors. At the head of 
the list was the word “the” with 298 
errors. At the end of the list were 
many words with two or one errors. 
Since the greater number of er- 
rors was made on words most com- 
monly used, the list of words in 
which errors were made, was check- 
ed against the ‘Ayres List”. It was 
found that 9414 errors had_ been 
made on the 1000 words in that list. 
The writers then secured a list of 
the 100, 200, and 300 words most 
often mistyped. Because there were 
29 words with the same number of 
errors (nine errors), the list sub- 
mitted below has 316 words. It was 
recognized that determining the 
typewriting difficulty of a word 
should take into account its fre- 
quency of occurrence and frequency 
of error. Thus a word typed cor- 
rectly 90 times and mistyped 10 
times has a tendency to be mistyped 
10 per cent of the times of its occur- 
rence, whereas a word typed cor- 
rectly 10 times and mistyped 10 
times has a tendency to be mistyped 
50 per cent of the times of its oc- 
currence. To take account of the 
discrepancies between frequency of 
use and frequency of errors, the 
writers coined the term “Coefficient 
of Typewriting Difficulty.” By the 
Coefficient of Typewriting Difficulty 
is meant the ratio between the rank 
on frequency of use and the rank on 
frequency of errors. If the two 
ranks for a particular word were 
identical, the word presented only 
average typewriting difficulty. If 
the rank on frequency of use was 
twice higher than the rank on fre- 
quency of error, the word presented 
only fifty per cent of the average 
typewriting difficulty, whereas if the 
rank on error was twice higher than 


the rank on use, it was considered 
that the word presented two hun- 
dred per cent average typewriting 
difficulty. Thus the word “effort” 
with a Coefficient of Typewriting 
Difficulty of 9.99 has unusual di/fi- 
culty for the beginning typist. Since 
it is customary to assign rank “1” to 
the individual or term which excels 
on any particular trait, in reading 
the table which follows it should be 
remembered that the work with 
rank “l” frequency of errors and 
frequency of use is the word w'th 
the greatest number of errors and 
the greatest frequency of use. Since 
the Coefficient of Typewriting Diif- 
culty is designed to indicate by 
larger coefficient greater tendency of 
words to be mistyped, the Coeifi- 
cient of Typewriting Difficulty was 
computed by dividing the rank on 
frequency of use by the rank on fre- 
quency of errors, Thus the word 
“to” (No. 2 on the list) which ranks 
“2” on errors and “4” on use ranks 
higher on errors than on use and 
that fact is indicated by dividing 4 
by 2, which gives it a Coefficient of 
Difficulty of “2”. 

Words in this list were arranged 
according to their ranks on_ fre- 
quency of errors, and also according 
to their ranks on Coefficients of 
Typewriting Difficulty. Both ranks 
are significant. After all, the fre- 
quency with which a word is mis- 
typed indicates the frequency of the 
necessary corrections. Likewise the 
ratio of frequency of errors to fre- 
quency of use indicates its relative 
difficulty. The 300 words were also 
ranked according to a composite of 
the two criteria. To do so it was 
decided, after an empirical tryout, to 
weight the frequencies of errors by 
twice the Coefficient of Typewriting 


4Ordinarily we assign rank one to the in- 
dividual or item which has most of the trait 
in question. Therefore, a word which had a 
frequency of use of two and a frequency or 
error of four stood higher on frequency of 
use than on errors and therefore was less 
prone to error than one in which the two 
ranks were identical. That should be indi- 
cated by a coefficient of typewriting difficulty 
or less than one, and that coefficient could 
be secured by dividing two, the frequency of 
use, by four, the frequency of error. On 
the other hand, a word that has a rank of 
frequency of error of six, and a frequency 
of use of fifteen, is more apt to be mistyped 
than the average, and that fact would be 
indicated by a coefficient of typewriting dii- 
ficulty greater than one, which could be s+- 
cured by dividing fifteen (the frequency of 
use) by six (the frequency of error). 


toe 
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TARLE.—WEIGHTED RANKS OF 316 “TYPEWRITING DEMONS,” WITH NUMBER OF Difficulty. By this method a dif- 
ERRORS PER WORD, WITH FREQUENCY RANKS FOR MISTYPING AND FOR ference of coefficients of one (1) 
USE, WITH COEFFICIENTS OF TYPEWRITING DIFFICULTY. unit was considered as equivalent to 
Rank on Rank en. Coefiicient of a difference of error frequency of 
Frequency Frequency Frequency 7s Rank in : two (2). 
Words of Errors of Errors of Use Difficulty Demon” List. 
— 3 5 6 In the table which follows each 
: : word of column (1) is followed by 
; : 2 2 (2) the number of times it was mis- 
idered 3 = : typed in 3000 pages of typed ma- 
hun- 3 terial, 
fort” 7 i : : (3) the rank of its frequency of the 
=. 9 9 number of errors, 
yriting 
| diffi- 1 wi i : J ; (4) the rank of its frequency of use 
Since ‘ “16 as determined by Ayres, 
to i6 6 5) its Coefficient of Typewriting 
excels Difficulty, and 
eading 
uid he the rank of the word in the 300 
with “Typewriting Demons” as de- 
s and “ termined by its frequency of 
eri 2. error weighted by the Coeffi- 
2.7 cient of Typewriting Difficulty. 
Since 2.7 Whether the weighting arbitrarily 
Ditfi- determined is correct and conse- 
te by 1.2 quently whether the ranks assigned 
icy of 23 we 32 22 i 37 to the 300 Demons are exact is a 
Soe tfi- 6 matter of minor importance. The 
y was ery 35 -28 ve 300 words submitted were most 
1k on 2 often mistyped. Their combined 
n fre- L frequency of errors is approximately 
word é 6 46 7000 or 75 per cent of 9414, the total 
ranks 2 42 1 47 number of word-typing errors in the 
ranks 4 "is ‘3 : 3000 pages examined. Two hun- 
> and thos dred words account for approxi- 
ing 4 re mately 6000 errors or 60 per cent 
nt of : of 9414, the total number of errors 
5: = in the 3000 pages of material. One 
anged 52 1.57 hundred words account for 4100 
fre- oH . errors or 45 per cent of 9414, the 
rding 87 1.6 total number of errors. The fifteen 
ts of 87 6 words—“the”, “to”, “and”, “of”, 
ranks 62 2. “whiten”, “that®, 
fre- “with”, “when”, “have”, 
mis- ’ 62 1.65 “would”, and ‘“will’—account for 
f the one-sixth (17 per cent) of 9414 
e the 2 typewriting errors found in 3000 
. fre- pages of copy. Consequently it is 
lative obvious that if the typists whose 
. also : work was examined had been able 
te of say to type correctly the first fifteen 
was ¢ words in the list, even though the 
ut, to people 5S typing of all other words had been 
rs by 5 other 93 unchanged, their errors would have 
riting day ! decreased 17 per cent. The first one 
gl "8g hundred words in the list correctly 
typed would have reduced the total 
had a 3 ; number of errors by 45 per cent. 
diye! j 2 . The first two hundred words cor- 
s less 4 5 7 76 : rectly typed would have reduced the 
e two 
- indi- J errors by 60 per cent, and the three 
hundred words correctly typed 
ney of ; ° would have reduced the number of 
ie of x errors by 75 per cent of the total. 
juency 8 : In terms of these figures, therefore, 


styped 
and in the name of efficiency, type- 


writing classes of the future must 
concentrate on the “Typewriting 
Demons.” The table here given lists 
one hundred of these words. 


g dii- 95 while 24 95 159 1.67 106 i 
pe se 96 also 24 95 159 1.67 107 
ley of 97 most 24 95 129 1.35 109 
98 said 24 95 101 1.06 112 
99 had 24 95 40 42 121 
100 I 24 95 55 £05 128 


SELLING AS A VOCATION 


By Fredonia Jane Ringo 
Director of Training, Mandel Brothers, Chicago 


N a sense, it might have been 
easier to write this paper three 

years ago. Certainly it will be 
easier to write along these lines 
three years from now. But since 
we are living in 1932, we need to 
face facts as they are in 1932, rather 
than as they existed a while ago or 
as we think they will exist some time 
in the future. 

In a discussion of the subject of 
salesmanship, it seems best to link 
the topic with salesmanship courses 
as given in the high school or at least 
with salesmanship as it may touch 
the life of a high school student. 
Unless you have had particular oc- 
casion to investigate the growth of 
salesmanship as a study, you prob- 
ably do not realize its noteworthy 
development in Chicago, within the 
last few years. From a small be- 
ginning some ten years ago, (about 
200 students enrolled in courses in 
general salesmanship) the work has 
grown to a point where the classes 
of this semester number more than 
1700 and where the courses have 
come to include specialized study of 
retail selling as well as the earlier 
general salesmanship. 


Salesmanship Possibilities 


Naturally the question arises: 
what lies before these salesmanship 
students or before any group of high 
school students who take up selling 
as a profession’ What does sales- 
manship offer them? 

At the present moment, new 
people can probably be absorbed into 
selling organizations only in about 
the same proportion that they can 
be absorbed into any other line of 
work. Except for seasona! building 
up, this is not a time of expansion. 
But while we have just been passing 
through a period where we have 
needed fewer salespeople than usual, 
our need for salesmanship has been, 
and is now, particularly urgent. 

With unit prices down, the suc- 
cessful salesperson must do one or 
both of two things in order to show 
a record as good as could be shown 
a year or two ago. He must sell to 
more customers in the course of a 
day or he must sell more things to 
each customer. Either one of these 
means of combatting lowered unit 
prices requires skilled salesmanship. 
To sell to more people within a 


given time necessitates unusually 
thorough knowledge of stock and 
store practices and unusually alert 
guiding of a sale in order to avoid 
dissatisfaction to patrons. To sell 
nore than one thing to each cus- 
tomer calls for intelligent, timely 
suggestion and to accomplish this 
without seeming to over-sell is not 
always easy. 


Do We Need More Salesmen? 


If our need for salesmanship is 
greater than ever, then our require- 
ments of the people who are to enter 
selling are correspondingly higher. 
The person who has these qualifica- 
tions in only a medium or small de- 
gree stands little chance of rising 
above mediocrity, and it is hard to 
be mediocre in any job, especially 
just now. 

A salesperson is entrusted with 
the task of representing a store to 
the public, and high school people 
are young for such responsibility. 
It is obvious that salesmanship 
should be recommended as a voca- 
tion only to those who have acquired 
sufficient poise and have displayed 
sufficient promise to give them a fair 
chance in their jobs. To be able to 
meet the public in an impressive way 
is an absolute necessity for success 
in selling. This impressiveness is 
normally made up of a combination 
of satisfactory appearance, effective 
speech, and pleasing manner. Much 
can be done to develop all three 
traits, but if success must be proved 
at once it is a serious handicap to 
lack any one of them markedly. 

To be able to learn easily is like- 
wise important. In any large or- 
ganization today, a variety of sys- 
tems (quite unsuspected by the out- 
sider) has been built up to take care 
of the wishes of this same outsider. 
It would greatly simplify a sales- 
person’s task if he could limit the 
work to selling. But he must be 
prepared to answer quickly and act 
quickly in common and in uncom- 
mon situations. He must be able to 
use his head in difficult transactions. 
If he fails to do so, the annoyance 
to the customer may over-balance 
any amount of good service on the 
part of the store at other times and 
in other departments. So a sales- 
man must learn easily and then he 
must adhere to the rules and systems 
he has learned. 
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Need for Imagination 


A third qualification for a sales- 
person is to be able to use imagina- 
tion. Good selling means far more 
than going to stock and bringing out 
just what the customer has asked 
for. Most requests are not nearly 
so definite or so simple that they can 
be handled this easily. Unless a 
salesperson can think, can draw out 
a customer by skillful questions or 
comments, can answer inquiries as to 
suitability serviceability and 
comfort and the like, can judge 
becomingness and fitness he is doing 
only the routine work of. selling. 
And anybody can learn to do the 
mere routine. But it takes real sell- 
ing to choose the right thing to shoa 
to the right person. Furthermore, it 
takes imagination and quick thought 
and knowledge of fashion to make 
the average transaction into a lhig- 
ger sale or into an additional sale. 
And it is the bigger amount or the 
additional amount on each check 
which shows the creative, profitable 
salesperson. 

To be able to use judgment is a 
requirement as great as the ones al- 
ready mentioned. If imagination 
goes too far, over-selling or wrong 
selling will be the result. Aggres- 
siveness and suggestions that per- 
suade the cutsomer at the time but 
do not keep her persuaded cause dis- 
satisfaction, returns, and needless 
expense. So judgment to temper 
zeal is necessary. 

You are wondering whether we 
do not ask the impossible of very 
young people; ability to meet the 
public effectively, to be accurate and 
calm in complex system tangles, to 
use imagination and thus do really 
creative selling, to balance judgment 
with imagination. We know we 
won't get anywhere near 100 per 
cent in these requirements. But we 
see them as necessary qualifications, 
and if the salesperson is to be suc- 
cessful they must be present or must 
be developed quickly. 


Selling Qualification 


If a salesperson has these qualifi- 
cations they will be reflected in his 
sales. One of the advantages about 
selling is that its results may be 
measured. Since, in practically all 
selling jobs, recompense is based on 

(Continued on page 32) 
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COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


IN 


RURAL COMMUNITIES 


State Teachers College, Valley City, North Dakota 


CHOOL administrators and com- 

mercial teachers are accus- 
tomed to think of commercial edu- 
cation as embracing only the tra- 
ditional subjects which have been 
taught in the private business col- 
leges for years. If you ask the aver- 
age teacher what is meant by com- 
mercial education the reply will in 
all probability, start off with the 
naming of shorthand, typewriting, 
bookkeeping. Many so-called 
commercial departments in small 
hizh schools offer no other courses, 
or if other courses are offered, they 
are so grouped around the shorthand 
and bookkeeping courses that the 
latter form the central core subjects 
in the commercial curricula. 


Types of Courses 


Many high schools in rural com- 
munities offer courses which are 
similar to the city schools. The 
principal difference lies in the fact 
that the city schools offer more of 
the social-business courses. School 
administrators in rural communities 
who use the “paste and_ scissors 
method” of curricula construction 
may not be constructing curricula to 
fit the needs of their respective com- 
munities. Every administrator 
should know that the problem of 
curriculum construction is a con- 
tinuous process and that there are 
many problems peculiar to every 
community. If rural high school ad- 
ministrators want to train boys and 
girls for effective participation in 
the economic life of their own com- 
munities, they should know what 
rural boys and girls do when they 
leave high schools, and then they 
should face the facts fairly when 
constructing curricula to fit the 
needs of their communities. Studies 
of jobs now done by boys and girls 
reveal the fact that business train- 
ing centering around bookkeeping 
and shorthand is not functioning in 
the cases of numerous young office 
workers. 

Many of the surveys made to find 
_What boys and girls do as com- 
mercial workers show that a large 
percentage of boys and girls are 
junior clerks and salespeople rather 
than bookkeepers and stenographers. 


By Carlos C. Crawford 


Professor Frederick G. Nichols of 
Harvard University found that only 
10 per cent of 34,513 office workers 
were stenographers and that only 
1.9 per cent of them were book- 
keepers.1. Professor Nichols found 
no more than 2 per cent of the com- 
mercial workers, under eighteen 
years of age, were stenographers, and 
yet the majority of such young 
workers studied shorthand.* 
Does this support the argument that 
shorthand is used as a “stepping 
stone” to the business field ? 


Vocational Values 


School administrators should re- 
alize that shorthand has very little 
vocational value to the average boy 
or girl. It is only a code to be used 
as a tool, and has very little, if any, 
cultural value regardless of what 
shorthand teachers and_ publishers 
of shorthand texts claim for it. 
Many times educators get the mis- 
taken idea that shorthand is valu- 
able to college students. This is 
true only in rare cases. There are 
very few stenographers who can 
take a full lecture without error, and 
only those who make daily use of 
the subject are able to have a prac- 
ticable knowledge of shorthand so 
as to make the subject a tool. It is 
similar to a foreign language in 
many ways, and nearly all educators 
realize the “practical use” of a 
foreign language. 

An analyses of bookkeeping texts 
now in general use and studies of 
the usual methods of teaching the 
subject show that the courses com- 
monly given do not prepare for the 
work of the general clerk. The 
kind of bookkeeping ordinarily pre- 
sented is too narrow. It has too 
strictly in mind the actual keeper of 
the ledger. The texts make little, if 
any, provisions for teaching the ex- 
tent or use of common services, such 
as the telephone, the credit agencies, 


1Harvard Bulletin in Education: A New 
Conception of Office Practive. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1927. 


2Survey of Junior Commercial Occupations 
in Sixteen States, pp. 35-36. The Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. June, 1920. 
Editor’s Comment. How many of this 
“majority of such young workers” had had 
enough shorthand training to qualify as 
stenographers? Were not most of these young 
workers ‘shorthand drop-outs ” 
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the railroad, the markets, or even 
the banks. Where these services are 
introduced, the transactions are not 
enough of one kind to afford the 
variety of problems necessary. For 
example, to teach all that a general 
clerk should know about reconciling 
bank accounts is not the primary 
purpose of bookkeeping texts, and 
yet this is one of the most essential 
tasks of many bookkeepers. The 
bookkeeping course, as now organ- 
ized in many high schools, requires 
too much time for financial state- 
ments and the theory of debit and 
credit, and does not devote enough 
material for giving accurate general 
business information or the develop- 
ment of definite office skills. 


Justifying Bookkeeping 


Commercial teachers, in general, 
justify bookkeeping because there is 
much valuable information about 
commercial law, business organiza- 
tion, commercial arithmetic, and 
marketing in bookkeeping texts. If 
pupils are getting a general busi- 
ness training without a_ definite 
training for the vocation of book- 
keeping, it seems that the title of 
the course is misleading. It would 
seem just as logical to put other 
subject matter in shorthand texts 
and continue to label the texts 
“shorthand.” If the bookkeeping 
texts furnish text material to train 
general clerks, such books may be 
called “General Business Training,” 
“Principles of Business,” or “Senior 
Business Training.” 

There is a real need for a limited 
number of competent stenographers 
and bookkeepers in the business 
world to-day. Courses should be 
offered, either on the college or the 
high school level, to train such com- 
mercial workers; but such training 
should not be blindly offered to all’ 
high school pupils who may desire 
some commercial training. 

If school administrators found, 
after an impartial survey of their re- 
spective communities, that a large 
percentage of pupils made direct use 
of shorthand and __ bookkeeping, 
courses should be offered. These 
courses should be long enough to de- 

(Continued on page 26) 


SHORTHAND IN A 
COOPERATIVE COURSE 


By Hildred A. Dickerson 


Wilmington High School, Wilmington, Delaware 


HE past decade has been indi- 

cative of tremendous forward 
strides in all phases of secondary 
education, but in no department has 
advancement been so rapid and so 
marked as in business education. 
The early high school courses were 
adapted from the private business 
courses of the period. These 
courses were introduced slowly and 
through the demand of parents and 
business men who felt that the pub- 
lic schools should provide some 
vocational training. 

Much water has passed over the 
dam since that time, and the modern 
high school commercial curriculum 
has been enriched and_ broadened. 
The trend has been to cooperate 
with business man and _ prepare 
graduates to fill various types of po- 
sitions. The real test, in service to 
the community, is to be found in the 
number of graduates who adjust 
themselves easily and_ satisfactorily 
to their jobs. Although educators 
are stressing, more and more, the 
general educational and social values 
of commercial subjects, the student 
must be made efficient vocationally. 


Need for More Practice 


The business man contends that 
commercial graduates are well train- 
ed in theory but have a very indefi- 
nite idea of business procedure. So 
in order to remedy this condition, 
and prepare more thoroughly gradu- 
ates from the commercial curri- 
culum in the Wilmington High 
School, the cooperative part-time 
plan was introduced in 1927 under 
the supervision of A. B. Anderson, 
Director of Vocational Education in 
the city schools, and R. L. Talbot, 
then head of the commercial depart- 
ment in the high school. 

This plan, although in effect in 
many technical schools, both indus- 
trial and commercial, is compara- 
tively new in high schools. As 
adopted in Wilmington, the plan ap- 
plies only to seniors, involving two 
weeks in school alternating with 
two weeks in practice. This method 
gives the student a chance to come 
into direct contact with the activi- 
ties of business and see and learn 


just what is done in store and of- 
fice. 

The curriculum, as it is now or- 
ganized, provides for but one year 
of shorthand before the part-time 
work begins. This compels the stu- 
dent to acquire a more workable 
knowledge of theory in the first year 
than those who attend school con- 
tinuously until graduation, since 
they are expected to take dictation 
and transcribe at the beginning of 
the second year. In the first semes- 
ter of the first year, the student’s 
ability to write shorthand is de- 
veloped. The fundamental prin- 
ciples of theory are drilled most 
thoroughly ; vocabulary building and 
correct habits of note-taking are 
emphasized. Five-minute word 
tests are given almost daily as well 
as tests on sentences and short let- 
ters upon the completion of each 
unit. 


Second Semester Work 


In the second semester of the first 
year, the theory is completed, the 
previous term’s work is reviewed 
day by day; correct habit formation 
and penmanship drills are continued 
to teach fluency and accuracy of 
execution. Much time is devoted to 
reading the student’s notes and 
shorthand plates since reading 1s 
very essential to vocabulary build- 
ing. Mastery of high frequency 
words is required and a continuation 
of actual dictation of connected 
matter is featured. During the last 
six weeks of the term three letters 
per week are dictated, the notes be- 
ing transcribed in the typing class 
where detailed instructions for letter 
arrangement are given. To help in 
this connection, a double period of 
typing has been given during the 
semester. Since this cannot be done 
with shorthand, a minimum of forty 
minutes home work is_ required. 
Testing is done frequently and at 
the end of each unit. 


Placing Students 


Theoretically, all part-time stu- 
dents in the course are supposed to 
be placed in positions at the begin- 
ning of the 12B or first semester, 
but in a city of 106,000 population, 
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this is practically impossible because 
so many elect the commercial course, 
especially shorthand. Those who 
are fortunate enough to secure po- 
sitions giving them the actual ; rac- 
tice in dictation, naturally are iore 
successful than the ones _ placed 
where the work is general or mis- 
cellaneous. Under such conditions, 
new problems confront the  short- 
hand teacher, so what can he or she 
do to meet them? 

Probably one of the best methods 
so far evolved is the job or contract 
plan. A contract includes a_ two 
weeks’ assignment for the time out, 
covering theory, reading from notes 
written in shorthand, and_ trans- 
cribing notes previously taken in 
class. When the student returns the 
work is submitted, corrected, and 
graded. The assignment for the 
group in school is the same as for 
the other, supplemented by dictation 
from new matter and speed drills at 
the rate of 60 to 80 words in the 
12B semester and 80 to 100 in 124A. 


Double Period Work 


In the 12B term a double period 
is given, the time being divided 
equally between dictation and tran- 
scription. The emphasis is now 
shifted from the study of principles 
to the application of principles. 
The student’s knowledge and_ ef- 
forts are directed to the production 
of acceptable transcripts, an ac- 
ceptable transcript being a mailable 
copy of the letter. 

In the dictation class some time is 
spent on correct English usage, in- 
cluding spelling, punctuation, para- 
graphing and grammatical construc- 
tion. Each day from 10 to 15 of the 
2000 most frequently misspelled 
words are reviewed. These are 
used, and defined when necessary. 
Errors in English usage, as previ- 
ously mentioned, are discussed in 
the correction period when the notes 
are read back. In addition, all 
transcripts are corrected in red ink 
and filed in each student’s folder for 
future reference. 

In the 12A or second semester, 
the procedure differs slightly as a 

(Continued on page 33) 
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ENGLISH OF COMMERCE, by John 
BS Opdyke, New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 475 pp. $2.00. 

\ text for use in classes in business 
English in secondary schools. The first 
four chapters attempt to give a 
th roughgoing drill in the fundamentals 
of good English. Then come several 
chapters dealing with subjects special 
to the pursuits of business. The final 
chupters contain materials more for ref- 
ervnce than for study, to be consulted 
in connection with the work of the fore- 
going chapters and sections. There is, 
for example, a very complete chapter 
of abbreviations and_ special terms. 
There is much illustrative material and 
special tabular work. Numerous ex- 
amples of good business letters and 
other English forms are included. 


NORTH’S OBJECTIVE TESTS FOR 
TEACHERS OF TYPEWRITING, 
by Francis Doub North, New York: 
Gregg Publishing Co., 4 pp. 2c. 

For use in commercial teacher train- 
ing classes. The material consists of 
true-false items, completion forms, best 
answer forms, and explanatory matter. 
There is a key to the test giving the 
correct answers. The entire test is 
based on subject matter from Dr. Wil- 
liam F. Book’s “Learning to Type- 
write.” 


THE THREE PHARAOHS, by Her- 
mann Hagedorn, New York: The 
John Day Co., 29 pp. 25c. 

The author of this dramatic-poem 
sets forth in a worthy literary style the 
“mental depression” characteristic of 
the thought of a great many people. In 
a syncopated, rhapsodic style Hagedorn 
pours forth his condemnation of indus- 


— The following lines are typi- 
cal: 
“Exiles of hope, interminable se- 
quence 
Of guiltless men condemned, what 
despot 
Is this we have fashioned, what 
captivity 
Is this we have laid on our 


bodies, pressed down 

Upon our spirits?” 

He looks back at our forefathers who 
“saw majestic visions that shook the 
world;” However, the solutions he sug- 
gests are not in line with their thought. 
He presents a “get away from it all” 
attitude. Hagedorn looks in awe 
towards Heaven rather than really at- 
tempting to find a workable solution to 
the practical problems with which we 
are confronted.—Gustave Muller. 


AGAINST REVOLUTION, by Gilbert 
Seldes, New York: The John Day 

Co., 27 pp. 25c. 

This pamphlet gives, in concise form, 


an illuminating discussion of the revo- 
lutionary solution to our present diffi- 
culties. To those of us who are inclin- 
ed to discredit the possibilities of a 
revolution in America, Seldes points 
out that the statements of many rich 
people to the effect that if they were 
poor they would revolt against the 
present order are strikingly similar to 
the “chatter that filled the salons of the 
regime in France” before the collapse 
The author’s primary objection to 
revolution is that the interval between 
of that civilization. 
revolution and reconstruction works a 
tremendous hardship on any civiliza- 
tion. He estimates that, in America, 
this interval would amount to about ten 
years.—Gustave Muller. 


ENGLISH EXERCISES, DRILLS 
AND TESTS, by James W. Griffeth 
and Hugh A. C. Walker, Syracuse, 
N. Y.: Iroquois Publishing Co., 92 
pp. 48c. 

The minimum essentials in sentence 
structure, grammar, and word usage 
are prov ided for in interesting exercises 
that appeal to youthful students. Dis- 
cussions explanations and _ illustrative 
sentences, which are addressed directly 
to the pupils are simple and concise. A 
definite scoring plan is provided for 
each exercise which enables the teacher 
to check the pupil’s work quickly and 
accurately. 


THE STORY OF UNCLE SAWM’S 
MONEY, by Walter O. Woods, New 
York: Gregg Publishing Company, 
177 pp. $1.50. 

This book tells the story of the 
United States Department of the Treas- 
ury and is written by the treasurer of 
the United States. The story is set 
forth in a most interesting and easily 
understood form. The excellent illus- 
trations add much to the appeal of the 
book. There is a brief history of the 
treasury. The manner in which money 
of all kinds is put into circulation, safe- 
guards that are used, and devices de- 
veloped to protect us are explained. 
The Federal Reserve System receives 
thorough consideration. Here again 
when the author approaches a most 
technical subject, he shows his com- 
plete knowledge in his ease of explana- 
tion. Financing the nation and _ the 
various other jobs of the treasury de- 
partment also are chapters in the book. 
The book should find a place in even 
the smallest high school or community 
library. 


DICTIONARY OF BUSINESS 
TERMS, by C. Martin Alsager, Chi- 
cago: Callaghan and Company, 500 
pp. $4.00. 

A useful dictionary of terms of spe- 
cial importance to teachers of business 


subjects. Many of the words and 
phrases found in this dictionary cannot 
be found in ordinary dictionaries. The 
book is intended for use of students 
pursuing courses in collegiate schools 
of business. It contains commonly used 
terms, phrases, and abbreviations in the 
fields of accounting, banking, law, for- 
eign exchange, real estate, stock ex- 
change, and other branches relating to 
business. High school teachers may 
find it worth while to have a copy in 
the school library. 


(Continued from page 10) 


Engineering, Forestry, Journal- 
ism, Law, Library Science, Medicine, 
Pharmacy, Veterinary Medicine, Social 
Work and Theology, with statements of 
the latest formulations of standards by 
the professional groups in each profes- 
sion 

There is an alphabetical list of the 
2602 full professors giving graduate in- 
struction in the 29 universities which 
are members of the Association of 
American Universities, and an alpha- 
betical list of the 3085 administrative 
officers — presidents, deans, registrars, 
ets—of the 521 institutions. There is 
an index of the institutions arranged by 
geographical location as well as the 
list arranged alphabetically according 
to legal title of the corporation. 


cation, 


HIGH SCHOOL ECONOMICS, by 
Charles Manfred Thompson, Ben- 
jamin H. Sanborn & Co., Chicago, 
512 pp. $1.76. 
The economist of tomorrow must be 

fully conversant with such subjects as 
“Gold standard,” “Moratorium,” “Tariff 
Walls,’ “Depression” and similar eco- 
nomic developments so strongly in the 
public mind of the moment. To be fully 
conversant with these problems and to 
have the necessary density of understand- 
ing training and education must be start- 
ed at an early age. It is in the high 
school classes, perhaps, that such train- 
ing should be begun, and in this belief 
High School Economics has been pre- 
pared. It is a book designed for the high 
school and is not merely an adaptation 
of a college economics. The author was 
among the first to sense the desirability 
of teaching this subject in high schools, 
as his Elementary Economics proves. 
The new book owes its existence to the 
economic problems that have come to 
Dr. Thompson in the past twelve years 
from thousands of high school students 
who have used his Elementary Eco- 
nomics. To aid the instructor, at: the 
end of each chapter are exercises and 
bibliographies that are calculated to pro- 
voke independent thought and stimulate 
further study—Arthur Mellin. 
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MACHINES, EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 


Edited by Peter L. Agnew 


HE widespread interest in the 

development of Office Practice 
courses in our high schools has tend- 
ed to bring about a demand for 
Office Practice courses in teacher- 
training institutions. 

At New York University we are 
meeting the need by offering the 
course, Principles and Problems of 
Office Practice. This course is giv- 
en once a week for thirty weeks dur- 
ing the academic year and every day 
for six weeks during the summer. 
Each meeting of the class is three 
hours in length, one hour being de- 
voted to lecture and discussion and 
the other two hours to laboratory 
practice during which time the stu- 
dents work on the various machines 
that are the equipment of the course. 
This is purely a subject matter 
course. 

The lectures are on the various 
phases of Office Practice such as, 
various uses and adaptations of Dic- 
tating Machines, Duplicating Ma- 
chines, Adding and Calculating Ma- 
chines and Bookkeeping Machines, 
Filing, Business and Office Organi- 
zation, Transportation, Editorial 
Work, Office Reference Book, etc. 

The laboratory work is broken up 
into a series of eight assignments, 
two assignments on General Office 
Practice such as business forms, 
telegrams, and other items usually 
found in Office Practice texts, two 
on filing, one on duplicating and dic- 
tating machines, two on adding and 
calculating machines and one on 
bookkeeping machines. 

Inasmuch as many teachers are 
most interested either in Secretarial 
work or in Bookkeeping work, pro- 
vision is made for specialization 
within the course. Each student is 
required to do six of the eight as- 
signments. 

Those students who are most in- 
terested in secretarial work usually 
complete the assignments in (1) 
General Office Practice, (2) Filing 
(both assignments), (3) Duplicat- 
ing and Dictating machines and (4) 
Adding and Calculating machines 
(one assignment) while those who 
are most interested in Bookkeeping 
take (1) General Office Practice, 


(2) Filing (one assignment), (3) 
Adding and Calculating machines 
(both assignments) and (4) Book- 
keeping machines. In some cases 
where the student is already well 
acquainted with the content of one 
of the assignments, he eliminates 
that one and completes others in its 
piace. 

Each assignment is designed as 
five sessions work and is made up of 
a series of short jobs. In every case 
more jobs than can possibly be com- 
pleted are included in the assign- 
ments. The student is required to 
complete a minimum number of 
these jobs and encouraged to com- 
plete as many as possible. All jobs 
upon completion are left in trays 
and are later checked and returned, 
if not satisfactory, or filed in the 
student’s folder, if acceptable. 
Naturally the contents of this folder 
contributes to the grade given at the 
end of the course. 

At the beginning of the term the 
class is divided into groups of five 
students each and one of the mem- 
bers of each group is appointed 
leader. The leader is responsible 
for seeing that his group is supplied 
with assignment sheets, answer 
sheet, and other supplies. When 
these groups have been made up a 
definite schedule of rotation is pre- 
pared so that each group, in the 
course of the year, works out the 
requisite number of assignments. 


New 
Gardner 
Duplex 


This schedule is prepared in such a 
manner that practically all equip- 
ment is in use practically all of the 
time. 

We are fortunate in having un- 
usually fine equipment. The Cifice 
Practice room is fully equipped with 
drop-head typewriter desks, each 
equipped with a typewriter. In ad- 
dition to these there are sixty minia- 
ture filing outfits, some for each type 
of filing, several large filing cabinets, 
one large visible index cabinet, ten 
Burroughs Calculators, one Munroe, 
one comptometer, one Sundstrand, 

(Continued on page 32) 


New Gardner 
Improvements 


Illustrated below is the Gardner 
Duplex (2 counter) electrically op- 
erated, equipped with automatic 
credit balance, and operating in 
both counters. There is a new mo- 
tor return carriage which may be 
easily and quickly converted into a 
two or three position shuttle carri- 
age. 

The new automatic credit balance 
feature, operating in all counters, is 
available on electric models only. 

The Gardner Company,  Inc., 
Orange, N. J., is manufacturing 
Simplex, Duplex, and Triplex 
models, hand and electrically oper- 
ated. 
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THESES IN BUSINESS 


EDUCATION — PART IV 


HIS month we conclude the 
lists of studies in the field of 
business education we have been 
publishing for the last few months. 
In the February issue of the Jour- 
OF BUusINESS EDUCATION we 
listed studies in bookkeeping and the 
social-business subjects. the 
March issue were listed studies re- 
lating to secretarial studies, typing, 
business English, office practice, and 
haidwriting. In the April issue we 
listed studies dealing with business 
and with part time education. This 
month the list of studies in business 
education is completed. The studies 
dealing with extra curricular activi- 
ties, thrift education, collegiate edu- 
cation for business, and miscel- 
lancous studies will not be published. 
Those readers wishing these lists 
should write to Herbert A. Tonne, 
School of Education, New York 
University, Washington Square 
East, New York, N. Y. A mimeo- 
graphed list will gladly be sent. 

An explanation of the methods of 
securing the manuscripts of those 
studies listed which have not been 
published may be found in the Feb- 
ruary, March and April issues of the 
JOURNAL. 

School Surveys and Studies 
Anderson, Elizabeth Jane, “Commercial 

Subject Difficulty as Correlated with 

Intelligence Quotients,” A.M., Temple 

University, 1928-29 
Atkinson, Earl W., “The Commercial 

Education Program in_ Seconary 

Schools,” Ph.D., Duquesne University, 

1930 
Beck, Paul Henry, “Comparison of the 

Grades of the Different Classes of 

Commercial Pupils in the Central 

High School,” St. Louis, M.A., Uni- 

versity of Chicago, 1926 
Beighey, Clyde D., “A Prognostic Test 

as a Determinant for Guidance of Uni- 

versity Students of Business Adminis- 
tration,” Ph.D., Duquesne University, 

1930 
Benyon, A. B., “Factors Determining the 

Choice of Commercial Subjects by 

High School Students,” Educational 

Research Bulletin, Teachers College, 

University of Nebraska, 1927 
Brown, Katherine L., “An Investiga- 

tion into the Recognition given in 

Senior High School to Junior High 

School Commercial Work,” A.M., 

Indiana University, 1928 


Byrne, Gertrude B., “Trend of Commer- 


cial Education Today,” B.B.A., Boston 
University, 1930 

Courtright, Jeannette Baldwin, (Mrs.), 
“A Comparative Study of the School 
Records and the Occupational Records 


Compiled hy Herbert A. Tonne 


of Commercial Graduates,” (In 
process) 

Danon, Helen, 
Girls for Business,” 
University, 1927 

Daring, Z. La Verne, “Survey of Com- 
mercial Education in Public City High 
Schools of Ohio,” A.M., Ohio State 
University, 1930 

Engle, T. L., “A Comparative Study of 
Pupils in Academic, Commercial, and 
Vocational Curriculums,” School Re- 
view, November, 1931 

Good, Carter V., “The High-School Cur- 
riculum in Commercial Education,” 
Journal of Commercial Education, 1927 

Hayden, Ellen G., “Training for Busi- 
ness in the Secondary School,” B.B.A., 
Boston University, 1928 

Helmstadter, Carl William, “Trends in 
Commercial Education in Nebraska 
High Schools,” University of Nebraska, 
1929 

Joseph, Rosina C., “A Comparative Study 

of the Achievements in General Science 

of Students in Academic, Commercial 

and Technical Courses in Junior High 


“Training High School 
M.B.S., Boston 


School,” A.M., John Hopkins Uni- 
versity, 1929 
Killgallon, Katherine Winifred, “A 


Study of Certain Phases of Commer- 
cial Education in The Approved High 
Schools of Pennsylvania,” M.A., Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, 1930 

Lawrence, A. L., “A Study to Determine 
the Status of Commercial Education in 
the Public White High Schools in Ken- 
tucky,” University, 1930 

Lehmann, Harold T., “Status of Some 
Phases of Commercial Education in 39 
Public Senior High Schools of New 
Mexico,” A.M., University of Kansas, 
1929 

Loso, Foster William, “The Status of 
Office Practice in the Junior and Senior 
Years of New Jersey Public High 
Schools,” Ph.D., New York University, 
(In process). 

Lyon, Leverett Samuel, “Survey of Com- 
mercial Education in the Public High 
Schools of the United States,” M.A., 
University of Chicago, 1919 

Moline, Astrid C., “Commercial Educa- 
tion in the Public High Schools of the 
United States,” B.B.A., Boston Uni- 
versity, 1930 

Noll, Effie, “The Commercial Curriculum 
of Lincoln High School and the Needs 


of the Community,” University of 
Nebraska, 1927 
O’Donnell, Madeline C., “Commercial 


Education in Secondary Schools,” 
B.B.A., Boston University, 1931 
Phillips, James Paul, “Study of Com- 
mercial Education with Special Refer- 
ence to Tennessee,” University of Ten- 
nessee, College of Education, 1931 
Meairs, Robin P., “Standardized Com- 
mercial Courses for High 
‘A.M., Stanford University, 
University, Calif. 197 p. ms. 
Meyer, Harriet Louise, “A Junior High 
Commercial Curriculum for the Slow- 
learning,” A.M., 1930. University of 
Denver, Denver, Colo. 190 p.ms. 
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Schools,” 
Stanford 


Pierce, F. E., “Commercial Education in 
Connecticut,” Hartford, Conn., State 
Board of Education. 

Reynolds, Helen, “Study of the Status 
of Commercial Education in the Pub- 
lic Schools of Ohio,” A.M., New York 
University, 1929 

Rice, Louis A., “A Comparison of Com- 
mercial Education in the High Schools 
of New Jersey in 1916 and 1928,” 
A.M., New York University, 1929 

Roettger, Anna Marie, “General Business 
Course for High School Seniors,” Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, College of Edu- 
cation, 1931 

Seitz, C. C., “The Achievement in the 
State Normal School of Towson, Md., 
by graduates of secondary academic 
and commercial courses,” A.M., John 
Hopkins University, 1927 

Shields, H. G., “The Present Status of 
the High School of Commerce,” Jour- 
nal of Commercial Education, Decem- 
ber, 1928 

Slinker, Clay D., “A Survey of Commer- 
cial Contests,” Research Studies in 
Commercial Education III, lowa Uni- 
versity, 1928 

Snyder, Lucille H., “Survey of Certain 
Aspects of the Commercial Depart- 
ment, San Jose High School,” Stan- 
ford University. 

Sollars, Robert C., “The Commercial 
Curriculum in Indiana,” A.M., Ohio 
State University, 1928 

Sweeney, C. L., “Some Problems in 
Planning a High School Commercial 
Curriculum,” Ed.M., Boston Univer- 
sity, 1929 

Thompson, C. P., “The Curriculum of 
the Small High School,” Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 

Walters, R. G., Ellis, Leslie: Bitters, E. 
F. (Committee) “The Status of Com- 
mercial Education in Northwestern 
Pennsylvania,” Grove City College, 
(In process). 

Walters, R. G., “Survey of Commercial 
Education in High Schools of Penn- 
sylvania,” Journal of Commercial Edu- 
cation, December, 1926 

Warner, Harold E., “A Study of the 
Medium Intelligence of Commercial 
Pupils in Junior High School,” Jour- 


nal of Commercial Education, May, 
1927 
Weersing, F. G., “Reorganization of 


Commercial Education in Minnesota,” 
Southwestern Publishing Co., 1929 

Wells, Lois Jane, “Organization of Com- 
mercial Curricula in Junior Colleges,” 
University of Southern California, (In 
process). 

Wingate, Earl F., “Advisability of 
Standardizing the Titles and Materials 
in Commercial Curriculum of New 
Jersey,” M.B.A., Boston University, 
1929 


Woodward, Grace L., “Business Educa- 


tion in Senior and Junior High 
Schools,” B.B.A., Boston University, 
1928 


Wray, C. B., “The Status of Commer- 
cial Education in Georgia,” Mercer 
University, Ph.D., (In process). 
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Young, Della A., “A Survey of Commer- 
cial Education in Secondary Schools of 
Montana,” A.M., Colorado State 
Teachers College, Greely, June, 1929 

Young, Harry Stanley, “The Develop- 
ment of Commercial Education in the 
Public School of the United States,” 
A.M., University of Illinois, 1928 


Business Teacher Training 


Allyn, Arden L., “Commercial Teacher 
Training Standards Suggested by Com- 
mercial Teachers of Ohio,” Columbus, 
Ohio, Bliss College 

“An Analysis of the Duties and Diffi- 
culties of Commercial Teachers,” A.M., 
State Teachers College, Greeley, Colo., 
1926 

Barnhart, E. W., “What is and What 
Should Be the Organization and Ad- 
ministration of Directed Teaching in 
Business Teacher Training  Institu- 
tions,” Third Yearbook Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers Association, 1930 

Blackstone, E. G., “Training of Commer- 
cial Teachers,” College of Education, 
State University of Iowa, 1926. (Uni- 
versity of Iowa Extension Bulletin 
141) 

Botsford, Frances R., “Proposed Plan for 
Acquainting Secondary School Admin- 
istrators with Recent Trends in Com- 
mercial Education,” A.M., State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, 1929 

Briggs, Elizabeth, “Preparation of Com- 
mercial Teachers,” Journal of Com- 
mercial Education, October and No- 
vember, 1926. 

Diamond, Thomas, and Myers, George 
E., “Report on Teachers of Commer- 
cial Subjects in the State of Michigan,” 
University of Michigan, Michigan Vo- 


cational News Bulletin, 6:2-6, January- , 


February, 1929 

Erickson, Arthur Edward, “An Analysis 
of Commercial Teacher-Training Cur- 
ruicula,” A.M., University of Minne- 
sota, June, 1929 

File, Clinton M., “A Study of Illinois 
Business Teachers with an Enrollment 
of Five Hundred or More,” New York 
University Research Bulletin in Com- 
mercial Education, Vol. II, No. 3, Oc- 
tober, 1930 

Graham, Jessie, “The Present Status of 
Commercial Teacher Training in the 
Degree Granting Institutions of the 
United States,” University of Southern 
California, 1929 

Hill, Luvicy Martha, “Some Problems of 
Beginning Commercial Teachers in 
Nebraska,” University of Nebraska, 
1930 

Hoadley, R., “Status of Commercial 
Teacher Training in the United States,” 
Iowa Research Studies in Commercial 
Education, Vol. IIT, 1928, pp. 149-161 

Kelley, E. L., “State Certification of 
Business Education Instructors in the 
United States, District of Columbia, 
and Alaska,” A.M., (In process), The 
University of Southern California. 

Kuykendall, Benjamin, Jr., “A Study of 
the Commercial English, Mathematics 
and Science Teachers in the State of 
Pennsylvania,” A.M., New York Uni- 
versity, 1929 

Lomax, Paul S., “A Comparative Study 
of Commercial, English, Mathematics, 
and Science Teachers in the State of 
New Jersey,’ Ph.D., New York Uni- 
versity, 1926 

Lomax, Paul S. and Tonne, Herbert A., 


“Curriculum Making in Business 
Teacher Training,” Research Studies in 
Commercial Education, IV, New York 
University, 1929 

Malott, J. O., “Administrative Control of 
Business Teacher Training in Colleges 
and Universities Maintaining Schools 
of Commerce and Education,” In Third 
Yearbook, Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association, 1930 

Neuner, John J., “A Study of the Sup- 
ply and Demand of Teachers of Com- 
mercial Subjects in the Public Day 
High Schools in New York State, Ex- 
clusive of New York City, for the Year 
1926-1927. Ph.D., New York Univer- 
sity, 1929 

Nobel, M. C. S,, Jr. “Commercial 
Teachers in the High Schools for 
Whites in North Carolina in 1929- 
1930,” State Department of Public In- 
struction, Raleigh, N. C., 1930 

Pinkel, Ray B., “Status of Commercial 
Teacher-Training Facilities in the 
State of Pennsylvania,” A.M., New 
York University, 1932 

Rice, L. A., “Survey of Admission Re- 
quirements of Business Teacher-Train- 
ing Institutions,” in Third Yearbook, 
Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, 1930 

Rice, Louis A., “Activities of New Jer- 
sey Commercial Teachers,’ Research 
Studies in Commercial Education, IV,” 
Iowa University, lowa City, Iowa 

Schorr, David, “Student Opinion of 
Classroom Teaching in the Department 
of Business Education of the New 
York University School of Education,” 
School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity (In process) 

Selby, Paul Owen, “The Preparation of 
Commerce Teachers for Missouri High 
Schools,” A.M., University of Missouri, 
1926 

Tonne, Herbert A., “Commercial Teacher- 
Training Curricula,” Ph.D., New York 
University, 1928 

Walters, R. G, 
Training Requirements,” 
Educational Conference, 1927. 
State University Bulletin, 32). 

Walters, R. G., “Specialization of Com- 
mercial Teachers,” Research Studies in 
Commercial Education, I. Iowa Uni- 
versity, 1926 


“Commercial Teacher- 
Ohio State 
(Ohio 


Administration and Supervision of 
Business Education 


Chambers, Hazel Hilliard, “Housing and 
Equipping a High-School Commercial 
Department,” A.M., University of 
Texas, 1927 

Crawford, Carlos Clinton, “The Duties 
and Responsibilities of Directors of 
Commercial Education,” M.A., Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 1929, also in Balance 
Sheet, September, 1930 

Donovan, Christina L., “Supervision in 


the Senior High School,” B.B.A., Bos-’ 


ton University, 1929 

Forney, W. C., “Status of Business De- 
partment Heads in Public Senior High 
Schools of Pennsylvania,” A.M., School 
of Education, New York University, 
(In process). 


© Ketterer, William A., “Duties of City Di- 


rectors of Commercial Education,” 
Grove City College, 1931 

McCulley, George William, “The Busi- 
ness Administration of the Edinburg 
Consolidated Independent School Dis- 
trict,” B.B.A., University of Texas, 
1929 

Makepeace, Frank George, “The Instruc- 
tional Costs of Vocational Subjects in 
the Senior High Schools of Los An- 


geles,” University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1931 

Schroeder, Lowell, “Floor Plans in a 
Commercal Department,” University of 
Nebraska, (In process). 

Shilling, Max, “Administrative and 
Supervisory Duties of New York City 
Heads of Department in Accounting 
and Commercial Law,” School of Edu- 
cation, New York University, (In 
process). 


Commercial Education in 


Rural Communities 
(Continued from page 21) 


velop definite marketable skills. Or- 
dinarily a shorthand course less than 
one and one-half years in lergth 
cannot be justified in the high 
school. Rural school administrators 
should realize that there are other 
commercial courses just as valuable 
as bookkeeping and shorthand for 
high schools, to say the least. 

One cannot suggest in an abstract 
way a curriculum for a community. 
One would have to know the needs 
of the community in which the 
courses were to be offered. Never- 
theless, the following subjects scem 
to possess some values for high 
schools in rural communities: junior 
commercial training, personal type- 
writing, retail selling, farm  book- 
keeping (in agricultural communi- 
ties), commercial law, commercial 
arithmetic, commercial organization, 
elementary marketing, commercial 
geography, elementary economics, 
and commercial English. 


Junior Business Training 


Junior commercial training — is 
rather a new subject. Many edu- 
cators think that it can be justified 
in any high school system. It is 
primarily informative and not skill 
building, and seems to meet the ob- 
jectives of the junior high school 
which may be summarized as _ fol- 
lows: (1) information, (2) guid- 
ance, (3) exploration, (4) founda- 
tional materials, and (5) vocational 
practices. The course should be a 
sort of omnibus trip through the 
whole field of business. In the be- 
ginning it should be a sight-seeing 
trip; but as the journey proceeds, 
there should be frequent stop-overs 
for a closer inspection of the six 
great divisions into one or another 
of which practically all business ac- 
tivities naturally fall. These di- 
visions are: transportation, com- 
munication, finance, insurance, pro- 
duction, and distribution. 

Personal typewriting should be 
offered to every high school pupil, 

(Continued on page 31) 
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iversity of 


45 3. The formulation of more adequate 


tive a 
York nd Department of Business Training Instruction ....... 2 :15-2 
City Education, N. E. Mr. F i i 
\ccountng > : , Mr. Frederick G. Nichols, Associate standards which may be readily used to 
Sof Ee The Department of Business Education Professor of Education, Graduate determine reasonable costs of supporting 
sit of the National Education Association School of Education, Harvard Uni- - schools in various sizes of iti 
y, (In ) 1 ; Is in various sizes of communities. 
will hold its annual meeting at Atlantic versity, Cambridge. 4. Further study of the proper tax 
City, on Tuesday and Wednesday, June 3. Looking Ahead in Social-Business In- base to be used in determining the 
28 and 29, 1932. The general theme of struction in Secondary Schools amount of aid to which districts of vary- 
. 4 the meeting will be “Looking Ahead in 2:45-3:15 ing wealth are entitled. 
10N 1n Ednecation for Business.” The program Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, Assistant 5. Summarization of recent findings 
is .s follows: of of various tax commissions and tax ex- 
a eee ucation, New or niversity, perts in their bearing on the problem of 
1) Tuesday, June 28, 1932 ‘ ye financing education. 
7 Albert Bullock, President, sic ress: Possible Ser- 6. The development of the. best possi- 
ils. Or- of of the Department of Business ble standards for the reorganization of 
| hy een ory ‘ducation to Business Teachers rural school districts in such a way as 
ess than 1. of Welcome ...... 1:45-1:50 3:15-3:45 1 d 
: 215-3 :45 o improve educational opportunities an 
tena resident, High School Commercial Pr 
of Mew fer- Mr. Director of Com- eliminate unnecessary expenditures. 
Lig Bich West ucation, Public Schools, Immediate investigation of these six 
istrators Wark. os Angeles, California. _ major State school finance problems is 
5. of the Constitution Committee. expected to make available within a few 
1:50-8 -20 Miss Helen Reynolds. months, to groups interested in bringing 
6. Business Meeting, Report of Nominat- about adaptations in their financial sys- 
and for ing Committee, and Election of Offi- tems next year. 
abstract 3. For What Principal Kinds of Busi- 
: ness Positions Are High School  Leffingwell Medal Award . Metropolitan Business 
gente Graduates Wanted? To What Ex- The National Office Management As- éacation Conference 
e needs tent and in What Ways, if Any, is sociation has recently announced that it " : : 
ch the Special or Technical Business Educa- is preparing to again make its annual ; The annual business education con- 
Never- = 2:20-2:50 award for outstanding accomplishment. ference of the Metropolitan Business 
Is scem Mr. Eric Nicol, Personnel Manager, The Association offers this Leffingwell Education Council was held in New York 
r high lrg Union Telegraph Co., New Medal Award to encourage noteworthy Ge whined a 29, 1932, in the Board of 
ork City. ta the scien rovernors Room of the New York Stock 
. . . . . ce 
Jumior 4. Looking Ahead in Bookkeeping and office work and_ gives suitably de- Exchange. 
1 type- Accounting Instruction .....2:50-3:10 signed bronze medal to the winner. The of this 
facil Mr. Charles E. Bowman, Head, Com- — award was proposed.and the medals ware to bring business men and business edu- 
mentee mercial Department, Girard College, donated by W. H. Leffingwell. Last year cators in closer contact with one another 
‘ial ‘ Philadelphia, Pa. | the award was won by L. H. Van Ness and give them an opportunity to ex- 
mercia 5 Looking: Ahead in Shorthand and and A. J. Crockett of the Standard Acci- change experiences and points of view on 
zation, Secretarial Instruction ..... 3:10-3:30 dent Insurance Company for thei some of the leading training problems 
1 : pany r paper 
: of Statics 90.000.” n the morning conference, theme 
Athens. _ The winning paper is selected by three Specialized vs. General 
i. Looking ead in Office Practice In- impartial judges. The award is open to raining for Business.” It was ably pre- 
struction (Including Both Bookkeep- anyone. Membership in the association sided over by Albert M. Jones, President 
g ing | and Shorthand Groups _ of is not necessary. Briefs describing the of the Council and Assistant Cashier in 
3:30-3:50 work done must be entered by May 15 Charge of Personnel, Chase National 
ng is Mr. Raymond C. Goodfellow, Direc- and should be sent to Frank L. Rowland, Bank. After an address of welcome by 
Education, Public Chairman of the Board of Award, Lin- Educational Director of 
istified _ _nchools, ewark, New Jersey. coln National Life Insurance Company, a York Stock Exchange, the busi- 
7. Discussion 3 :20 Fort Wayne, Indiana. ness mans point of view on the topic of 
It 48 Mr. John’G. Kirk, Director of Com- The work for which the award is discussion was given by C. R. Dooley, 
t skill mercial Education, Public Schools, granted may include improved office Personnel Director of the Standard Oil 
ion or control of work, or almost any y 
s fol- Wednesday, June 29, 1932, 12:15 office accomplishment of practical value. 
wee Presiding, Earl W. Barnhart, Chief The award is not given for a machine, a lie set oo butions were made to the 
guid- Commercial Education Service, Federal device, or a book. City: 
unda- Board of Vocational Education, Wash-  * & rict Superintendent, New York City; 
J Eric Nicol, Personnel Director, Western 
tional gg elo oer “p Survey Gathers Facts on Union Telegraph Company; F. P. Pitzer, 
be a oO on School Finance Problems of the Equitable Life Insurance Com- 
the The National Survey of School Fi- pany; and Earl W. Barnhart, of the Fed- 
State school finance studies, Wm. Joh ‘ashington, D. C. 
which is to be 25 J 1) i 
ge s to be held in London July 25 — U. Digan gmail of Educa- gg ior meeting was given over 
reeds, as : , ion, announced recently. to a discussion of “The Present Status 
seine dics ib ni Session These studies, detailed plans for which of the Business Machine” and was pre- 
29, 1932 have been. approved by the Survey's sided over by National Altholz, Vice 
oe —_ ing, elen Reynolds, Vice-Presi- Board of Consultants, include: President of the Council, and Director of 
epartment of Business Educa- The study of the educational effects New York City. 
| b of | certain major economy measures e principal speaker at this session was 
ae, te ty Ahead in Education for Sell- which promise a saving of expenditure Raymond C. Goodfellow, Director of 
without injury to educational programs. Business Education, Newark, New Jer- 
Barnhart, Chief. Com- 2. The basic facts needed for State 
Service, Federal legislatures in the distribution of State The Metropolitan Business Education 
—— or oo Education, _ aid in such a way as to relieve critical Council was organized as a result of last 
points financial stress now endanger- years conference and is making decided 
Junior Business ing education. (Concluded ? 
upil, oncluded on page 31) 
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HERE IS 
A SELECTED LIST 
FROM WHICH TO CHOOSE 


A New Teachers’ Methods Course 
In General Business Science 


Also methods courses in shorthand, typewriting, 
secretarial practice, accounting, etc., are offered 
in the Gregg Normal Session from July 5 to Aug- 
ust 12, 1932. 

Class organization, school management, adminis- 
tration problems, and every detail of effective 
teaching will be thoroughly presented by out- 
standing educational experts. Weekly recrea- 
tional features. Diplomas awarded. Expenses 
nominal. 


Write today for new bulletin. 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 
225 North Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


SUMMER SESSION 


JUNE 27 TO AUGUST 5 


Complete offering of CoNTENT and METHODs CoursEs 
for all high school and junior college commercial sub- 
jects. Armstrong teacher training furnishes content and 
methods training of the highest type. The faculty in- 
cludes a group of outstanding specialists. No finer train- 
ing in this country. Free placement service given to Arm- 
strong students. Quality instruction and a summer’s out- 
ing amid the wonders of California. All training accred- 
ited by the California and many other State Departments 
of Education. 


Send for Bulletin A 


ARMSTRONG COLLEGE 
OF BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


BERKELEY 
CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


First term of five weeks, six days per week, begins June 6. 
Second term of five weeks, six days per week, begins July 11. 
This institution, one of the first, if not the first, to offer com- 
mercial teacher training. It has trained and placed probably 
more commercial teachers than any institution in the United 
States. All work offered of college grade. Accredited by 
American Association of Teachers Colleges, University of Ken- 
tucky, and Association of Kentucky Colleges and Universities. 
Twelve semester hours may be made during entire session or 
six hours may be made each term. Students may finally earn 
degree by taking summer work only. 
Indications we shall have largest attendance the coming sum- 
mer in our history. Credits, recreation, rest, inspiration and 
pleasuré, Address 

BOWLING GREEN COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 


or 
BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY, INC., 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
Near entrance to Mammoth Cave National Park. Many at- 
tractive trips out of Bowling Green. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY SCHOOL of EDUCATION 


COURSES FOR COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


July 5 to August 12, 1932 
SH1 —A thorough study of the Principles of Vocational Educa- 
tion. 


SH2 —A careful analysis of problems connected with the organi- 
zation of a high school program of commercial education. 
SH12—A study of problems of organization and supervision of 
commercial education. 
SH17—A study of educational and vocational tests and measures 
in the field of commercial education. 
Circular on request. Address FREDERICK G. NICHOLS, 


Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Summer Courses for Degrees 


RIDER COLLEGE 
JUNE 21 TO AUGUST 19 


Rider Summer Sessions are popular among teachers and stud- 
ents seeking recognized degrees in commercial education. 
Economical, efficient methods. Attractive living conditions. 
Recreational advantages. 


Send credits now for evaluation 


RIDER COLLEGE 


Founded 1865 TRENTON, N. J. 


DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Summer Courses for Commercial Students 
Six Weeks, Beginning June 27 
Advanced Shorthand Theory 
Advanced Typewriting Theory 
*The Teaching of Commercial Subjects 


“Historical survey; current tendencies in curriculum-making and 
methods of teaching business subjects. 


For circular, Address the School cf Education 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
1932 SUMMER SCHOOL 


Department of Business Education Courses 
Registration July 5 and 6 
For description of courses please see the 1932 Summer School 
Bulletin, a copy of which may be obtained by writing to Prof. 


Paul S. Lomax, New York University, Washington Square East, 
New York City. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JoORNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION when writing to advertisers. 
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Business 


Arousing Interest in 


English 


(Continued from page 17) 


sort of business writing that—pains- 
takingly prepared by a high-power- 
ed and high-salaried copy writer— 
but according to Dr. Fishbein, Presi- 
dent of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, misleading, to say the least. 
Many more similar examples of 
business English lacking high ethical 
values might here be cited. 

l’rogressive problems present 
conimercial transactions in harmony 
with the best practices of those firms 
whose sales and_ service policies 
point unmistakably to an increased 
appreciation of customer good will. 
Usually these are large firms which 
have been compelled by sharp com- 
petition to use only the most modern 
means in the operation of their 
businesses. A wide-awake teacher 
of business writing will keep in 
touch with progressive business 
methods and _ transactions, as 
analyzed in such useful periodicals 
as The Journal of Business Educa- 
tion, Printed Salesmanship, Printer’s 
Ink, System, Credit Monthly, and 
Postage and The Mailbag. In as- 
signing problems in the fields of in- 
quiries, adjustments, and sales, there 
is abundant opportunity to put the 
young letter writers in touch with 
business practice that is really pro- 
gressive because its foremost aim is 
intelligent and unobtrusive service to 
the customer. 


A Sample Problem 


in writing an answer to an inquiry, 
has provided intensive and stimulat- 
ing activity for many an_all-too- 
short classroom period: 


Payne & Brown, Manufacturers of PB 
Gas Engines, Moline, Illinois, have re- 
ceived a letter from Roberto Munoz, 
Mexico City, Mexico, asking for a cata- 
logue and full particulars about PB Gas 
Engines, and giving as references the 
names of three large American business 
houses from which he is at present im- 
porting goods. 

You, being employed by Payne & 
Brown, are now asked to answer this in- 
quiry. Since it has always been the cus- 
tom of your firm to restrict the sale of 
its goods to: the United States, it does 
not seek to solicit business in other coun- 
tries. Congratulate the inquirier on the 
character of houses in this country with 
which he is doing business. 


This problem, which might have to 
be changed slightly for use in a 
given school, affords a very good 
opportunity to write a letter which 
gives, most important and needful 
of all, definite service. Certainly its 


effective solution demands a practi- 
cal imagination—a progressive point 
of view—sound business common 
sense. 


To insure getting as many satis- 
the 


factory solutions as_ possible, 
teacher should, in assigning the 
problem, rouse interest by giving 


out sufficient information regarding 
the business situation to enable the 
student to understand its require- 
ments clearly. Is it not true that a 
definite problem, assigned in a 
manner at once clear and thorough, 
is the first and perhaps most need- 
ful step toward getting a satisfac- 
tory solution ? 

To be more specific, in presenting 
the problem mentioned above, it 
might be expedient to give to the 
student the probable attitude of two 
men in business toward the situa- 
tion. The one, a so-called business 
man, glancing at the letter for a 
moment or two, says to himself: 
“Why send this man a catalogue or 
other information. It’s not our 
business to export anywhere. We 
get all the orders we want right in 
this country. We don’t want to 
bother with this man.” 

The other, a business correspon- 
dent, forward-looking, and keenly 
alive to the increasing importance of 
promoting good will through willing, 
tactful service thinks: “Here is a 
man in a foreign country who has 
evinced sufficient interest in our gas 
engines to go to the trouble of writ- 
ing a letter asking for a catalogue. 
That he is dependable is shown by 
the quality of the references he sub- 
mitted in his letter. Someone who 
thinks well of our product must have 
recommended it to him. To be sure, 
we have all the business we can 
handle in this country now, and we 
do not export. Still, it is difficult to 
foretell future business conditions, 
and at some future time we may 
wish to export. Though political 
conditions in Mexico’ have not been 
any too stable in past years, that 
country furnishes a good market. 
Anyhow, the least we can do now 
to reward this man for his interest 
in PB Engines is to send him a cata- 
logue and other data. In the cata- 
logue he will find price and other 
information which may be useful to 
him in comparing our engines with 
other makes. Furthermore, if we 
ever decide to export to Mexico and 


to establish an agency there, then 
this man may be able to assist us 
appreciably. All in all, then, it’s 
sound business to cultivate his good 


will.” 

Later, when the teacher has read 
and corrected the solutions handed 
in by his students, he or she may 
well devote a period or two to a 
reading and discussion of the letters, 
contrasting the inadequate, such as: 
Dear Sir: 

We have just received yours of Oc- 
tober 10th, asking for a catalogue and 
information about our products. As it is 
against our policy to export goods to any 
foreign country, we cannot comply with 
your request. 

We are sorry that we cannot help you. 

Yours truly, 


with the following more or less ade- 


quate one: 
My dear Mr. Munoz: 

Thank you very much for your inquiry 
of October 10 and for the interest which 
you manifest in PB Gas Engines. 

In view of the fact that our manufac- 
turing facilities are limited and that the 
market in the United States furnishes us 
with all the orders we can fill, we have 
not found it needful to seek business in 
Mexico or in any other foreign country, 
even though we are reliably informed 
that profitable business is to be had in 
your country. 

Should we decide to change our pres- 
ent policy and to enter the export field, 
we shall certainly get in touch with you, 
knowing from the high-grade references 
which you submitted that our dealings 
with you would be entirely satisfactory. 

Today we have taken the liberty of 
asking. 

The Pennsylvania Engineering Company, 
8 Pittsburgh Street, 

Scranton, Pa., 

Mr. F. Miller, Salesmanager. 

and 

The Miller Engineering Company, 
Sioux City, Iowa, 

Mr. George Richardson, Salesmanager. 
firms which manufacture serviceable gas 
engines especially for use in Mexico, to 
send you detailed information relating to 
their products, terms of shipment, etc. 
We hope you will be able to make satis- 
factory arrangements with either manu- 
facturer. 

By parcel post we are today sending 
you a copy of our latest catalogue, so 
that you may learn more about PB Gas 
Engines. 

In case we can render further service 
to you in this or in any other matter, 
please command us. 

Very truly yours, 

In discussing and evaluating the 
solution of this particular problem, 
stress should be laid on the ways and 
means used to inject the service ele- 


ment into the letter: 

I. Sending the catalogue 
2. Asking competitors to send inquirer 

information 

3. Offering further assistance 

The extent to which the teacher 
of business writing can induce stu- 
dents to adopt willingly and to ex- 
press agreeably the viewpoint of 
progressive and ethical business in 


(Concluded on page 31) 
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This Year’s 
ENTERING 
CLASS 


(DAY DIVISION) 


Graduates of High Schools: 
Classical (College Preparatory ) 
Admitted with academic deficiencies . . . . . 


14 per cent consist of college graduates and 
men who have had some college training. 


Average age 20. (Men only) 


Out-of-town students living in dormitories, fra- 
ternity houses, and private families . . . 51% 


(The BentLey ScHOOL was started in 1917 with 29 students. 
The enroliment last year was 2,711. The enrollment for this year 
will be published after the mid-year enrollments are completed.) 


CATALOG MAILED ON REQUEST 


The BENTLEY SCHOOL of 
ACCOUNTING & FINANCE 
921 Boyistron Street, Boston, -Massachusetts 
H.C, BentTey, C.P.A., President 


Foreign Language 


Education in Sweden 
(Continued from page 16) 


Spanish-speaking countries are be- 
ing developed and extended. 

The main difference in the lan- 
guage instruction of the commercial 
gymnasia and the academic schools 
is the practical adaptation and appli- 
cation. Here the necessity must be 
faced—to acquire within a relatively 
short time the phraseology and vo- 
cabulary required for “business.” 
The written practices without the 
assistance of a dictionary demands 
greater effort. 

The instruction must be based on 
the assumption that the grammatical 
foundations are fairly well mastcred 
before admission, so that only a 
rapid review in the first year is 1ec- 
essary. The commercial content 
should gradually dominate the 
course in the second year. 


Selection of Teachers 


In order that the commercial con- 
tent shall receive the right treatment, 
the majority of the boards, in the 
selection of language instructors, 
have prescribed that such candidates 
must have both academic and com- 
mercial training. 

In addition to the regularly ap- 
pointed instructors, “native” part- 
time teachers are appointed in al- 
most all the gymnasia to conduct in- 
struction in conversation in their 
respective languages. 

This does not mean that the 
Swedish instructors are not called 
upon to speak the foreign language 
while teaching, but that the students 
shall have the advantage to hear and 
to converse with a “native” repre- 
sentative of the foreign language in 
order to understand the spoken 
word as well as to speak it with 
comparative ease. 

In summarizing, one might say 
concerning the instruction in for- 
eign languages at the Swedish Com- 
mercial Gymnasia that it meets the 
demands made by ordinary business 
activities. It is to be admitted that 
the seniors cannot immediately inde- 
pendently conduct foreign corres- 
pondence; in the beginning the let- 
ters are dictated to them in the lan- 
guage concerned (stenography in 
foreign languages is obligatory in 
most of the gymnasia) ; but after a 
few months, at least a part of the 
corrrespondence is turned over to 
the students’ own responsibility. 

Those who find it possible, accept 
positions in foreign countries for a 
few years following graduation. 
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Commercial Education in 
Rural Communities 


(Concluded from page 26) 


if it is at all possible. A knowledge 
of typewriting in this modern age 
is very desirable. So many people 
own typewriters, or have machines 
available for their own use, that 
some knowledge and skill in the use 
of « typewriter has been accepted as 
good educational procedure. Since 
the aim of such a course is not to 
train stenographers, speed is not so 
essential. Skillful operation of the 
keyboard can be acquired by high 
school pupils in one or two semes- 
ters. 

The largest field for commercial 
workers in this country is found in 
the retail trade, and the public 
schools have a direct responsibility 
in offering preparatory courses in 
elementary marketing and retail sell- 
ing if the schools undertake to train 
commercial workers. At the present 
time there is one good text well 
adapted for training young people 
for retail store work. The value of 
“salesmanship” books now on_ the 
market, which discuss the mechanics 
of a sale and aim to furnish ma- 
terial for training traveling sales- 
. is doubtful on the high school 
evel. 


Farm Bookkeeping 


Farm bookkeeping is course 
which should be popular in the high 
schools of agricultural communities, 
but it seems to be in the background 
as compared with the bookkeeping 
used by large wholesale and manu- 


facturing concerns. School ad- 
ministrators in agricultural com- 
munities should realize that the 


farmer is a businessman and as such 
is in need of accurate records. 
Schools in such localities owe much 
to the principal industry of their 
communities. Farm bookkeeping, if 
properly taught, would enable the 
future farmer to keep accounts of 
his farming operations and business 
transactions so as to enable him to 
review each year’s work intelligent- 
ly and eliminate unprofitable fea- 
tures. 

Personal bookkeeping is a course 
that has not been developed to any 
degree of satisfaction. Probably the 
reason for this is because no suit- 
able text is available. The value of 
such a course is great. 

Handwriting is not considered a 
high school subject; however, “hos- 
pital” groups may be established for 


those pupils who do not writ legibly 
with a reasonable amount of speed. 

Commercial law, commercial 
arithmetic, commercial organization, 
elementary marketing, commercial 
geography, elementary economics, 
and commercial English may take 
the place of courses in bookkeeping 
and shorthand in many small high 
schools, to a large extent. One 
semester of commercial organization 
followed by one semester of com- 
mercial law in the twelfth grade will 
prove more valuable to the average 
pupil than one year of shorthand or 
one year of bookkeeping, which is 
usually taught. 

When school administrators begin 
to construct commercial curricula to 
fit the needs of their respective com- 
munities, and when commercial 
teacher training institutions begin to 
offer college courses to prospective 
teachers in order to find out what 
should be taught in commercial de- 
partments of secondary schools, the 
traditional technical commercial 
courses will be replaced to a great 
extent by social-business courses. 


Interest 1n Business 
English 
(Concluded from page 29) 


letters or other forms of business 
composition determines his or her 
ability. And when I say this, I am 
fully aware of how difficult it often 
is to teach young people to write 
well. Surely, to accomplish such a 
task requires far more knowledge 
and training than is usually afford- 
ed any student in any high school or 
college course or courses. 


Sources of Problems 


In conclusion, it may be well to 
cite a few sources of material for 
problems. First and most obvious 
of all, the everyday contact with 
business that both teachers and stu- 
dents have should be productive of 
much valuable material. If the 
teacher knows how to get the stu- 
dent to tell some of his really inter- 
esting and vital experiences with 
modern business—in buying and 
selling, in paying and_ collecting 
money, in applying for positions— 
there should be forthcoming at least 


some valuable data that can readily 
be fashioned into problems suitable 
for the entire class. 

Should live, fascinating, and 
above all else factual problem ma- 
terial be desired, then let the teacher 
test his or her own ability to write 
result-bringing letters by appealing 
to various business firms for origi- 
nals or copies of the kind of letters 
needed. That such excellent ma- 
terial may be secured without much 
difficulty is amply proved by the 
amount of it contained in texts 
based on the problem method of 
teaching. The number of business 
firms willing to cooperate with 
teachers by furnishing actual letters 
is increasingly large. The real diffi- 
culty lies in procuring case material 
that is truly representative of the 
highest ideals of American business, 
in getting letters which have actually 
brought large returns in orders or in 
good will,’or both. The task of ac- 
cumulating and of shaping exercise 
material for use in the classroom is 
never ending. And is it not true 
that the richer and the more varied 
the problem material is, the more 
practical, the more businesslike, and 
inspiring is the course in business 
writing for both teacher and taught ? 


NEWS 
(Continued from page 27) 


headway in developing a closer cooper- 
ation and better understanding among 
business men and business educators. 
The officers of the council are: President, 
Albert M. Jones, Assistant Cashier in 
Charge of Personnel, Chase National 
Bank; Vice-President, Nathaniel Altholz, 
Director of Business Education, New 
York City; Secretary, Peter L. Agnew, 
Department of Business Education, New 
York University; Treasurer, Shelton C. 
Hemstreet, Secretary, American Surety 
Company; Executive Committee, William 
C. Bowen, Personnel Director, Interna- 
tional Telephone and Telegraph Co., 
John M. Clapp, The Ronald Press Co., 
and Raymond C. Goodfellow, Director of 
Business Education, Newark, New Jer- 
sey. 
* * * 


National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation 

A meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation was held in Chicago on March 
19.. At this meeting it was decided that 
the Thirty-Fifth Annual Convention 
would be held at the Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago, December 27, 28, and 29. 

The general theme for the convention, 
around which the program will be built, 
is “Business Education in a Period of’ 
Business Readjustment.” It is the desire 


of the committee to’ prepare a program 
that will, prove interesting and helpful, 
and suggestions from the members will 
he most welcome. - | 
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Teachers 
Agencies 


COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS NEEDED 


For Public Schools and Colleges 
Throughout the Entire West 


Unexcelled Service 
Rocky Mountain Teachers Agency 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D., Manager 


410 U. §S. Natl. Bank Bldg. 
DENVER, COLO. 
Branch Office: Minneapolis, Minn. 


LARGEST IN THE WEST 


Positions for Teachers 


Also money making private schools 
for sale 

Our calls for teachers extend 

from Maine to Calif. Write for 

one of our new application forms 


—it’s free. State qualifications. 
Address: 


Cole-Cowan Teachers’ Agency 
MARION, IND. 


Teachers 
Professional 
Placement 
Service 
ALL THROUGH 
THE YEAR 


Consult 


The OHIO TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


A. 1. U. CITADEL — COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Teachers Agencies! 


Advertise your service here. Tell 
teachers what you have to offer in 
THE JOURNAL oF BusINEss Epuca- 
TION—the magazine that progres- 
sive teachers read. 


For Further Information Write to 


The Journal of Business 


Education 
1176 Broadway New York 


George Kerschensteiner 


(Continued from page 12) 


Germany, whose pedagogical organ- 
izing and literary activities bore 
fruit which benefitted the world. 
He also accepted and utilized new 
pedagogical ideas of foreign au- 
thors, for school-uplift and cultural 
purposes. 

In 1908 Kerschensteiner was in- 
vited to deliver lectures in Scotland 
and in Switzerland, in 1909 in Eng- 
land, 1910 in Hungary, Sweden and 
the United States. The journey to 
America was made possible through 
the special invitation of “The Na- 
tional Society for Promotion of In- 
dustrial Training,” now the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association. Very 
frequently and with great pleasure 
he told of his lively impressions of 
America. The stimulative sugges- 
tions he obtained from Professor 
John Dewey, he admitted in his 
autobiography follow: “The 
purity and keeness of his pedagogi- 
cal logic have enabled me to preserve 
the courage of my own initiative 
through many tedious hours. The 
intensive study of his publications 
has often won for me a clearer per- 
ception which before this had_ re- 
mained vague.” 

In his youth, Kerschensteiner ex- 
perienced the poor cultural life in 
the schools of that time, and as a 
man, endowed with the general 
temper of a born teacher, reflected 
on the possibilities and needs for a 
bettermen school organization 
and in the quality of instruction. 

The impetuous urge of his pas- 
sionate fondness of teaching made 
him untiring in his efforts to search 
for the scientific connections be- 
tween culture and pedagogical 
theory. One must have great cour- 
age, resignation and _ sacrifice for 
such synthesis. Only when one has 
the true love of pedagogy such as 
that of Kerschensteiner can such a 
pedagogical synthesis be consum- 
mated. 

We may view Kerschensteiner’s 
lifework in a reform of school af- 
fairs in Munich, especially the com- 
pletion of the continuation school 
into vocation-schools and the foun- 
dation of a new cultural theory. 
This result of double value is evi- 
dence of the great depth of his 
pedagogical and practical insight. 
It stands in closest contact with the 
actual cultural necessities of the 
present day. Kerschensteiner’s urge 
for creating led in a direction from 
which important values must follow. 


The whole body of teachers of 
commercial education in all coun- 
tries must pay Kerschensteiner es- 
pecial honor, as the founder of vo- 
cational-school pedagogy. By pains- 
taking effort he brought forth the 
idea and worth of vocational culture 
and raised the vocational schools out 
of their subordinate position. These 
pioneer accomplishments of Kersch- 
ensteiner in the field of vocational 
pedagogy must never be forgotien, 

But his legacy does not permit us 
to rest. The actual situation oi the 
vocational school system at present 
is showing signs of deterioration, at 
least in the country of the deceased. 
Outward forms may break, but the 
deep established vocational cultural 
idea which stands behind it cannot 
go under. The old master who has 
gone home founded it well. If we 
all, without exception, utilize 
Kerschensteiner’s idealism and_ his 
firm belief in ultimate values, and 
thereto combine his fighting energy, 
then our situation must turn to- 
wards improvement. This master’s 
homeward journey increases our re- 
sponsibility towards culture and 
unity, and beyond this, for mutual 
good of all people. 

The Handels-Hochschule of Ber- 
lin held a special memorial service 
in honor of Dr. Kerschensteiner on 
January 28th, 1932, at which Dr. F. 
Feld gave the memorial address. 


Machines, Equipment 
and Supplies 
(Continued from page 24) 


one Burroughs Adding Machine, 
one mimeograph, one mimeoscope, 
one speedograph, four dictaphones, 
two Burroughs Standard Bookkeep- 
ing machines and three Burroughs 
Moon Hopkins Billing and Book- 
keeping machines. We also have 
rather a complete group of Office 
Reference Books. 

The instruction, in the laboratory 
phase of the course is by a combina- 
tion of the group and_ individual 
plan. Wherever feasible, each group 
is taught as a unit however, where 
even the members of the group are 
working on different types of equip- 
ment individual instruction is used. 
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Shorthand in a Cooperative 
Course 


(Continued from page 20) 


single period is given which is equal- 
ly divided between dictation and 
transcription. A few minutes in the 
beginning of each period are de- 
yoted to a warming-up process in the 
shape of rapid-fire review and drill. 
Twenty-five words from the manual 
are dictated, and usually followed by 
a number of brief forms and 
phrases. Then the lesson assigned 
for preparation is dictated and cor- 
rected, New matter is next pre- 
sented, read, and corrected prior to 
transcription. The object of so 
much repetition and drill in this 
semester is to develop the student’s 
word carrying capacity and to build 
up staying qualities. Continued 
dictation without a break from three 
to six minutes is given daily. 
Attendance Problem 

Under the part-time plan, certain 
irregularities in attendance may 
occur. A student may be taken out 
of school to substitute for some one 
on a job, to be broken in, when for 
some reason or other a change has to 
be made, or to meet some sudden or 
unexpected demand in business. In 
such cases the student’s own initia- 
tive, supplemented by individual 
help from the teacher, assists him to 
keep his work up to requirements. 

The students are paired by the 
coordinator acting in conference 
with the other instructors. Con- 
siderable care is exercised in order 
to group together, as far as possible, 
individuals of equal ability, like per- 
sonalities, and = similar ambitions. 
They are then placed by the coorii- 
nator as demand arises. Business 
executives as a rule are in sympathy 
with the movement and do all they 
can to assist the high school. 

After placements have been made, 
they are supervised by the coordi- 
nator, who makes frequent visits to 
employers, thus keeping in touch 
not only with them, but also with the 
students’ work and progress. He 
can thus learn of their weak points 
and, with assistance from other in- 
structors, deal individually with 
each student, helping him, as far as 
possible, to correct his faults. 

The History of the Project 

From a small beginning in 1927 
with the 12A students, which was 
later to include the 12B’s, the 
project has grown until now in 1932, 
approximately 150 cooperatives are 
attending school and working under 
the system. Many of these part- 
time jobs develop into permanent 


stenographic and other positions. 
After five years of development, the 
permanancy of the plan has been 
established. In fact, the Part-Time 
Cooperative Plan, with the teacher 
on one side, the student in the 
middle, and the employer on the 
other, certainly offers one of the 
most advantageous of all opportuni- 
ties in the high school curricula. 


Selling As Vocation 
(Continued from page 22) 


results, here is a direct spur to ef- 
fort and a direct reward to success. 
If the salesperson can produce, his 
value becomes evident at once. In 
good times or in bad times his worth 
is known to the employer. 

A second advantage of salesman- 
ship—a real selling point is—that it 
offers variety. Customers are dif- 
ferent, merchandise different, 
transactions are different. For the 
person who would avoid the 
monotonous, selling offers a con- 
genial job. 

There is an opportunity to learn, 
too. At one time a department man- 
ager did little to instruct the people 
under him. Today, his attitude is 
different. realizes that his 
people do best when they know what 
they are doing. Of course, he is a 
busy person. This limits his chance 
to help those under him. But the 
trend toward teaching those who are 
willing to learn is very strong. Op- 
portunity to acquire knowledge fre- 
quently comes through centralized 
courses also—salesmanship discus- 
sions, merchandise information 
meetings, and the like, planned by 
the store’s training department or, in 
small organizations, perhaps by some 
special person who has this in 
charge. 

And where there is opportunity to 
learn, there is a chance to advance. 
Good assistants and heads of stock 
are promoted or transferred and 
good salespeople then become heads 
of stock or assistants. Not all of 
them can be moved up. There is, of 
course, a limit to the number of 
higher jobs. But a large store has 
many departments; it can use many 
experts; it has many promotional 
possibilities. And even if the sales- 
person cannot be given a superior 
position, the very fact that he im- 
proves in selling brings with it salary 
and - bonus: satisfaction very worth 
while in itself. 


VAN 


PRACTICAL ARITHMETICS 


BRIEF COURSE 317 pages $1.00 
ENLARGED COURSE 455 pages 1.20 


Up-to-date, efficient textbooks 
which fulfill all the requirements of 
the most exacting courses of study. 
They are based on the author’s form- 
er books, New Essentials of Business 
Arithmetic and New Complete Business 
Arithmetic. 


The new features and topics in de- 
mand by business school teachers to- 
day are forcefully presented in the 
Van Tuyl Practical Arithmetics. For 
example,—the important subject of 
Freight Rates, with problems and drill 
exercises; the Reconciling of Bank Bal- 
ances; Reading of Gas and Electric Meters; 
the Drawing to a Scale in Graphs; the 
problems in Foreign Exchange, Parcel 
Post, ete. The present stress on Form: 
ulae in solving problems has been 
taken account of in a clear and 
simple way. 


Lathrop’s Laboratory Manual 
in Industrial Geography $0.60 


Covers world distribution of im- 
portant products with special atten- 
tion to the industrial geography of 
the United States. It is designed 
to accompany the widely popular 
Whitbeck’s Industrial Geography but 
may be used with other texts to 
which constant reference is made. 
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JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


May, 1932 


Designed to raise the standard of 
typewriting skill through remedial 
drills, letter sequences, business 
letter tests and shorthand tran- 
scription tests. 


Issued monthly in four-page form 
and based on years of experience 
in the teaching of typewriting and 
the preparation of test material. 


Prepared by 


D. D. LESSENBERRY 


Head, Department of Commercial 
Education 


School of Education 
University of Pittsburgh 


For sample test and price list 
write to 


TYPEWRITING TEST 
PUBLISHERS 


P. O. Box 344, Syracuse, N. Y. 


The New Pitman 
Phonography 


Benn Pitman system presented 
in novel and simple way— 
Single Stem Method. Makes 
learning easy. Course includes 
87 graded letters. Abundant 
reading matter. 

Cloth. pp. 174. List $1.50, 

Teachers’ sample 75 cts. 


T. C. DAVIS & SONS, Inc. 


512 Race St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


DESK ROOM 
FOR RENT 


In attractive office, light, telephone 
and limited stenographer service. 
$25.00 
Apply B. Barrett, 1072 


Very unusual surroundings. 
a month. 


Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 
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Account-Bookkeeper 


Married man 40 years of age ful- 
ly experienced and qualified by 
long service to assume full charge 
of accounting department records 
including credits and_ collections 
seeks a permanent connection with 
a reputable firm in capacity as 
Comptroller or Auditor. Former 
Public Accountant. Address Pox 
No. 327, c/o The Journal of Busi- 
ness Education, 1170 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 

AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE .JUIR- 

ED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUG- 
UST 24, 1912, 

of The Journal of Business Education, pub- 

lished monthly, except July and August, at 

New York, N. Y., April 1, 1932: 


State of New York 
County of New York 
Before me, a Notary Public in and ‘or the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared John J. Whelan, who having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the business manager of The Jour- 
nal of Business Education, and that the fol- 
lowing is, to the best of his knowledve and 
belief, a true statement of the ownvcrship, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circu- 
lation), etc., of the aforesaid publication. for 
the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and _busi- 
ness manager are: Publisher, Haire Publish- 
ing Co., 1170 Broadway, N. Y. City; editor, 
Paul S. Lomax, 1170 Broadway, N._ Y. 
City; managing editor, Arthur I. Mellin, 1170 
Broadway, N. Y. City; business manager, John 
J. Whelan, 1170 Broadway, N. Y. City. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names 
and addresses of stockholders owning or hold- 
ing one per cent or more of total amount of 
stock. If not owned by a corporation, the 
names and addresses of the individual owners 
must be given. If owned by a firm, company, 
or other unincorporated concern, its name and 
address, as well as those of each individual 
member, must be given.) The Haire Publish- 
ing Co., Andrew J. Haire, Alice M. Haire, An- 
drew J_ Haire, Jr., Thomas B. Haire, Mary 
E. Haire, John E. Haire, and Margaret E. 
Haire, all of 1170 Broadway, New York City. 

3. That the known’ bondholders, mort- 
gagees and other security holders, owning or 
holding I per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fidu- 
ciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and se- 
eurity holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner, and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, asso- 
ciation or corporation has any interest, direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

(Signed) JOHN J. WHELAN, * 
Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 5th 

day of April, 1932, 


SAMUEL STAHL, 
Notary Public, Bronx County 
Bronx County Clerk’s No. 193, Reg. No 11833 
N. Y. Co. Clerk’s No. 153, Reg. No. 38118 
Kings Co. Clerk's No. 21, Reg. No. 3051. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1935) 
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Some New Gregg Books 


Every book published within the last year. 


It will pay you to see these books before 


Gregg Typing, College Course (So- 


making your fall selections. 


Relle and Smith) ............ .. -$1.20 


The very latest typing methods and content 
prepared especially for private schools and 
colleges. 


Gregg Typing, Intensive Course (So- 
Relle and Smith)..............-- 


A text that strikingly illustrates the great 
time-saving pedagogic features of this new 
series of typing texts. Prepared especially for 
evening school, part-time, and other short vo- 
cational courses, 


Gregg Speed Building (Gregg) ....... 


A dictation text with a speed-building plan 
that we believe every teacher will want to use 
as soon as the Manual is completed. A text 
in which every bit of content performs a defi- 
nite part in building shorthand speed. 


Self-Dictated Shorthand Practice Cards 
(Slinker and Studebaker). A set 
of 54 cards, 4 x 6 inches in size.... 
A clever and highly successful device for se- 
curing 3elf-dictation and correction of 650 sen- 
tences covering every unit of the Manual. 
Each card contains 12 sentences in shorthand 
and in type. 


The Story of Uncle Sam’s Money 
(Walter O. Woods, Treasurer of 
the United States) ......... net 


The Story of Uncle Sam’s Money tells you 
everything there is to know about money— 
except how to make it! It tells that, too, 
but the Government has a monopoly on the 
method. It is a fascinating story, romantic, 
thrilling, informative. Everyone should own 


1.00 


1.20 


1.00 


a copy of this beautifully illustrated book, . 


Because of the nature of this book single 
copies must be billed at the net price, postage 
fully paid. Discount on orders for two or 
more copies. 


Understanding Advertising (Hawley 


A most interesting story of advertising written 
by two experienced advertising men. Four- 
color illustrations. A comprehensive and prac- 
tical text for a short course for all students. 


Business Letters: Functions, Princi- 
ples, Composition (Johns) 
Work Book for Business Letters. . 


A one-semester advanced text that puts the 
student to work immediately writing letters. 
Used with great success in corporation schools, 
and junior colleges Case method used in the 
study of the great variety of letters in the text. 


Business Mathematics (Rosenberg) 
Part 1, 60c; Part 2, 80c. 


Two one-semester pads filled with actual busi- 
ness problems arranged in convenient daily as- 
signments. All the calculations are made on 
the sheets in the pad. Economical, interest- 
ing, and effective. 


1.20 


Applied Machine Calculation (Kings- 
bury and Smith) ............... . .60 
Package of checks for use with pad_ .36 
A 110-page pad of accuracy and speed drills 
on calculating machines of all types. Instruc- 


tion in the operation of the machines should 
precede the use of this pad. 


Office Machine Practice Series ) Kat- 
enkamp) 


No. 1—The Monroe Calculation Machine, 48c; 
No. 2—The Burroughs Calculator, 48c; No 3— 
The Sundstrand Adding and Listing Machine, 
48c; No. 4—The Dalton Adding Machine, 48c. 


A series giving instruction in the operation of 
important office machines. Each booklet is 
profusely illustrated, showing all operations of 
the machine and giving a quantity of practice 
material. 


General Business Science, Part 111 
(Jones and Holtsclaw) .......... 1.00 
Projects in Business Science, Part 


Covers personal budgets and financial records 
of the family, the farmer, and the small busi- 
ness owner. A non-technical and exceptional- 
ly valuable and interesting course for all stud- 


To Be Published Soon 


Teaching Principles and Procedure for 
Gregg Shorthand (Skene, Walsh, 
and Lomax) ...........Ready July 1 


An authoritative methods and source book for 
the teacher of Gregg theory For each theory 
principle, a group of short sentences is given 
so that the vocabulary may be learned in con- 
text at the time it is first presented. 


Correlated Studies in Stenography 
(Lawrence, McAfee, and Butler) 
Ready June 1 


An advanced stenographic text correlating four 
subjects: English Grammar, Business Letter 
Writing, Gregg Shorthand Theory Review, and 
Stenographic Procedure “On the Job.” 


Direct Method Teaching Materials for 
Gregg Shorthand (Brewington and 
Soutter) ..........Ready September 1 


Contains all the material necessary for the 
teaching of Gregg Shorthand by the direct 
method. 


Fundamental Drills in Gregg Short- 
hand (Beers and Scott) 
Ready September 1 


A series of reading, writing, and transcription 
drills. All correlated with the units in the 
Gregg Shorthand Manual. Emphasizes the 


value of reading in the teaching of shorthand. 
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Make Sure : 
students to enter business 


Your Training 
Methods are 77 


Correct Questions (1) How can I get the best 


ee face eve results from the methods and 
Subscription one Year Thoughtful materials I use in teaching? 
——— Teacher (2) How can I at the same 
ania time increase the efficiency of these methods and 
materials by learning from others what is being done 
(You save $1.00) day by day? (3) If there are certain facts behind the 
eee successful practice of these methods where can I get 


Club Subscriptions, 10 or these facts impartially set forth? 
more individuals per year- 
These questions are 
being answered for 
you each month in 


this publication. 
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